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Preface 

This hook is about a IS-ycar cxpcriincut i)} refugee education. From 
19S() to 7995, tlw l\S. Dqnirtincnt of State finulcd an intensive Eu^- 
lisli lawiuasie and cultural orientation ])roi^rain that prejnwed refugees 
lvvi)iii in camps in Southeast Asia for life i}i the Ignited States. The 
success of this jyro^nun led to the creation of smaUer-sccde efforts in 
odier })arts of the -icorld (oul today, jyre-rescttknnent projiirauhs take 
place hi Kenya and (Iroatiafor l\S.4)ound African (uul Bosiiian refu- 
.£jcc\s\ This hook focuses on the pro^rcnn in Southeast Asia because it 
'ii'as by far the largest of die o-verseas ])ro,iiranis. Over die course of 15 
years, ab(nit 5()0/HH) Vietiunnese, Laoticau and (ku)ibodian rcfu<lees 
studied in camps in Uon^ Kon^, Thailand, Indonesia, and 
die Philip})ines. 

The overseas jyrojiircnn represents a uniifue ex))eri}}ient i}i Americfni 
hi,sto)y, and inf()nnati(m about the ))ro^rani should be of interest to a 
liide raiii}e of readers. The hook\^ prinuny audience, ho-ivever, -icill be 
educators. The overseas program 'U'as a ))lace -ichere some of the 
ncii'est ideas i}i Umjiiuaiie a}ul cross-cultund educati(m -nxre projuh^ed. 
debated, and tested. The pri}ic'ip(d ))ur})ose of this book is to document 
some of the pro.i>ra/?i \s best "icork (md to share it -icith other 
refuiiee educators. 

Those *u7k) icant to leinii more about the overseas jyrojiram can find 
nuaiy of its rcjxn'ts, uistnictioiud }n(iteri(ds, and studoit -icork in an 
archived collecti(m lumsed at die (k*nter for Apjylied Linguistics in 
\V((shin^to}u />( ' (Oid at World Leiaiiin^ in Ikattleboro, Vermont 

Donald A. Ranard and Mar ^^o l[fle}ier. Editors 
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Balancing the Ideal 
and the Pragmatie 

Reflections on the Overseas 
Refugee Program 

Ann Morgan 

r.S. Department of State 

Since 19(S(), iIk' DcpailiiuMii ol Suilc has luiuicd i)rc-en(iy (rain- 
ing for refugees accepted tor reselllenienl in die I'nited Stales. 
The trainini>' proj^ranis have varied in si/e, location, focus, dma- 
(ion, and purposes; the student populations have also chant>ed 
over time. The 15-year eflort is unprecedented in the histoiy oi 
refugee niigTations into the United Stater;: For the first time, the 
L\S. government has provided refugees with skills needed for 
resettlement before ihey enter the United Stales, 

\'ietnamese boat pe()i)le, hilltribe people from Laos, Amerasians 
ihnu X'ietnam, (Cambodians fleeing bom Uie Khmer Rouge, Kthio- 
pians and Kastern Kurojjeans escaping re])rcssive regimes, Bosnians 
peiseculed after Yugoslavia broke a])art — these and others have 
participated in programs designed to meet their special needs. 
Nearlv a million refugees have benefited; hundreds of organiza- 
tions have played a role; dozens of governments have 
been involved. 

Over the years, training })r()grams were implemented in 15 coun- 
tries \\'here refugees sought protection while they ai)plied for re- 
settlement in the United States and other coinitries. By far the 
largest of these programs operated in Southeast Asia in refugee 
processing centers established in Indonesia, Thailand, and the 
Philippines. Because oi their size and longevity, this book focuses 
on the programs in Thailand and the Philippines, which fknn'- 
ished for almost 15 vears. 

(Chapter I. Ualaiicin^ the Ideal and the Pniji^iiuitie A 
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KcNpcHiiliii^ to the Cri^i^ 

After llie 1975 iall of the U.vS. -supported gcn'oi iiinciits in Vietnam, 
Laos, anci CanilxKlia, it was ine\ itable that the United States would 
adniii lai ^;e numbers of refugees fleeing* Southeast Asia. Closely 
associated with the United Stales, many could lay claim to a legiti- 
mate fear of persecution by nenv and repressive regimes. They 
would come and bring their relatives. 

America saw and renier >ered the |)oignant |)ictnres of terrified 
X'ietnaniese kit txHiind when it closed its embassy in vSaigon in 
197."). Four years later, America saw and responded generousK* to 
media cowrage of boat j^eople fleeing \1ctnani and of sick and 
Stan ing Cambodians, \ iclims of the geiiocidal Khmer Rouge, stuig- 
giiug into rhailand. The United States opened its doors wide. 

Although |)ublie police \vas genei'otis in its response to the reliigee 
crisis, there was (oiicern that the entiy of thousands of Southeast 
Asian refugees wit houl Knglish and basic orientation to American 
lile might trigger a backlash. There was reason fbi' concern. Al- 
most owrnight the reltigee influx had altered the complexion of 
lomnuuiities around the United States. Racial and ethnic balances 
were disiurl)ed. ( iilttual clashes were c()innion|)lace. Disputes over 
lisliing lights between fe\as shrim|)ers and refugee fishermen 
from X'ietnau) were fi'ont-jxige news. 

Stories of pi oblems arising h'om cultural niisundersiaiidings circu- 
lated ill the resettlement community. Rehigees were jailed for 
hunting wiihoul licenses — a restriction unheard of* in their coun- 
iries of Origin. Parents were accused {)f child abuse when tliev left 
voung ( hildren to su|)eiAise xounger siblings — a c {)Uimon |)racticc* 
in inan\ Asian countries. One relugee lost a hand to a garbage 
disposal he did not kiujw how to use. Another died from drinking 
poison liom a bottle labeled in Knglish — a language she coukln't 
lead. As these incidents grew in nunihei', so did concern about 
how to prepare the leliigees and to minimi/e jniblic disa|)proval 
l)\' |)roMding rclngees with basic inlbrmation about lile in the 
I niled Stalc-s. 
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The Need for Processing Centers 

No serious thought was evei* given to establishing large-scale train- 
ing programs in the United States. Among a host ol' other prob- 
lems, they were sini])ly too expensive. A residential progiam in 
the I'nited States e()inparal:)le in content and duration to an over- 
seas j)r()gTam would cost approximately five times as much. 

'ilie answer to the question ol how to prepare thousands of Asian 
refugees Ibr ti ansition to America was to establish refugee process- 
ing and training centers in Southeast Asia. These centers had the 
capacity to address a number ol* problems. They pnn'ided a sale 
ha\'en for refugees in danger ol being pushed away from countries 
where tliev first landed after leaving their homes. They sen ed as a 
safety valve for these countries ol asylum, which had domestic 
pr()l)lems with admitiing — even tenij:)()rarily — large numbers of 
retiigees. (iovernnients of coiuitries [Hoviding teniporaiy safe ha- 
\en needed a |)lace to send refugees when the population grew 
too large and thev risked public opposition from theii' own citi- 
zens. Moreover, the Lnited States and other countries of lesettle- 
nient needed a j)lace and time to |)rocess refugees in an orderly 
fashion. A facility was also needed whne refugees could receive 
training while thev waited lor assurances of sponsorship from 

_JJ_ 
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reseitlemeiil agencies in the United States. In response to tliese 
j)r()blenis and needs, the processing centers in Southeasi. Asia came 
to be. 

Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia, and Malaysia allowed pro- 
cessing centers to be built witliin theii' borders, lliailand and 
Malaysia restricted access to refugees who crossed into those coini- 
tries on their own; Indonesia and the Philippines allowed the 
iniernadonal community to send refiigees to their countries from 
other countries of first asyluni/(vSee (Chapter 2 for additional infor- 
mation on the Southeast Asia reliigee crisis and the U.S. response.) 

Securing Fuinding: Comincinji* Critics 

Once the centers were in place, the next hurdle was to (ind a wav 
to use them foi' training pmposes. The vehicle chosen for iunding 
was one of the many unusual as[)ects of this program. The agencv 
ciiarged with res|)onsil)ilitv for implementation of training was the 
Department of Slate, Why? Such a task is not a common compo- 
nent of a foreign afFaiis jXHtfolio. Why not the Deparunent of 
Kducation or the Departnienl of" Health and Human Seivices? 
Both agencies funded and monitored training programs; the De- 
partment of State did not. The Department of State did, however, 
have long experience o[)erating overseas and dealing with foreign 
governments. Any training undertaken in a foreign countiy would 
involve negotiations with other governments and would ha\'e to he 
tied closely to L'.S. refugee admissions polity. For these reasons, 
the Refugee Act of 1980 gave the Department of State auihoritv to 
undertake refugee training overseas and assigned responsibility 
for refugee training in the United States to the Department of 
Health and Human Seivices. With this authority granted by the 
Refugee Act, the Dei)artment of" '-fate could and did seek money 
for overseas training and, tlirongh the Tnited Nations High (bm- 
missioner fbi^ Refugees, selected i)rivate, nongovernmental orga- 
nizations to implement the programs in vSoiitheast Asia. 

15 
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Was it a good idea to provide training ox erseas? 'Hiere are ditler- 
enl views on this subject. One sdiool of thought maintains that the 
"sink or swim'' approach employed in earher periods of heaw 
inmiigi'ation into the Tnited States should have been good enough. 
"My grandladier made out just fnie without help from die govern- 
ment, so wh\' shouldn't the same be tnie for refugees from South- 
east rVsia?" Ad\ ocates of this ap})roach forget that many entrants 
into the United States between ISSO and 1920 were not refiigees, 
but immigi'ants, riiev made a conscious choice to leax e their coun- 
tries — unlike refugees, who came because the\' had to. That is an 
important distinction when one thinks about preparadon for 
cliange, ilie other contrast is that earlier waves of both refugees 
and immigrants entered a counln' where the skills they brought 
with them were easily tmnsferiable, and daily life was not loo 
ditlerent with respect to technolog\\ Farmers and coal miiiers, 
blacksmiths and tailors could find comparable work in the America 
of vesterdaw It was not so easy for the rice farmers or tricycle 
diivers from Cambodia and I^ios to transfer their skills into pro- 
ductive emi)lovnient in the America of today. Overseas training 
would uive T.S. -bound reFiii^ees some orientation to a new life and 
minimi/.e the anticii)atecl backlash against them. Advocates of over- 
seas training also made the case that it was cost-ettective in the 
long nm U) ease new rctiigees' integration into AnuM'ican society 
and certainlv more resi:>()nsible in the short nm to prepare them 
for the trauma of relocation. 

With centers in i)lace and with the authority and funds for train- 
ing, the Department of State faced the challenge of how to do 
something that had nc\'er been done before. Although educators 
and other r,S, senice providers had learned a great deal about 
how to help newly airiwd refiigees a(ljust to their new communi- 
tie>, no one had devised a training i)r()gram for refugees before 
thev entered the United States, There was widesi^read disagree- 
ment about the api)r()i)riate focus and content of training, with as 
manv ideas about conteiU as there were peoi)le iiwohed in the 
refugee resettlement efVort. fhere were r^vo basic ciucMions: What 

le 
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(io rrtiigces need lo know before enieriug the United Slates?; and 
How mueli ofil could be laiighl efreclively in a transit situation in 
another countiy by non-American teachers? 

The I esultiug" debates were many. Perhaps the most important 
was the question of* how much weight to assign to earh' employ- 
ment. Fr(mi the outset, J'eftigee training both in tlie United States 
and overseas was justified by studies concluding that proficiency in 
Knglish enhanced a refiigee's cm})loyment potential and hastened 
seH-suinciency (daplan, \UiiUnore, & Bui, 1983; Opportunity Sys- 
tems, hic, 1979; ILS. Department ol Health and Human Senices, 
1982). While this may seem self-evident, there were those who 
argiied (hat Knglish i;)r()ficiency was irrelevant because the I'nited 
States made i)ul)lic assistance too attractive to pass uj^ — i)iirticu- 
larK' in welfare-generous states such as (lalifbrnia and Minnesota, 
Wliv siiould refugees take entiy-level jobs that usually paid no 
benefits when ])nblic assistance provided more money, and health 
coverage, as well? Refugees are not irrational })e()ple. Vhvy are 
likely to act in their own best interests, irrespective of the i)esky, 
l)roader (|uesti(>ns of how to keep America's gates ()|)en; piovide 
newlv arrixed refugees with a safety net, and maintain i)ublic sup- 
|)()rt in the face of growing opposition to a large influx of non- 
Kuropean newcomers. 

hi anv event, it was clear that a justification for pre-entiy training 
in the earlv 198()s requii'ed the argmneni thai learning Knglisli 
made it easier to find and keej) a jol) in America. Most of us who 
were engaged in i)re-entiy training accei)ied this argument. Al- 
though we knew that most refiigees would take ad\antage of })ub- 
lic assistance lor some period of time, we also believed that in the 
long nin, refugees would need less assistance if they knew Knglish 
and had some knowledge of the new culture. Kliis cannot be 
j)r()ven, and this l)ook will make no eflon to do so. What we can 
sav is that if states with extremely attractive welfare benefits are 
exem])led fi'om the ecjuation, most refiigees used public assistance 
for a relativeh short ])eriod of lime and for its intended purj){)se. 
The crux of tlie matter was our conviction that Knglish ])i()ficiency 
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would help refugees become self-sulfKienl over lime, thus improv- 
ing their standard of living, and that language skills would ease 
dieir transition into a new culture. Tliere has b^een no consistent 
government position respecting this issue, hi (he early 1980s, when 
money was ax'ailable for language training, it was viewed as impor- 
tant. Wlien funds became scarce, it wasnV As in many other in- 
' stances, the availal:)ility of resotirces strongly influeiiced public policy 
respecting language education.. 

Educational Goal$!^ 

The role of English in achieving self-sutliciency, although of prac- 
tical importance in securing hmding lor the program. \vas not the 
onlv area of interest to us in our role as educators. We saw our 
orimaiy (ask as one of developing an apj^ropriate course of in- 
stniclion that addressed the needs of the refugee as a whole person. 

Although Knglish insiaiction occupied a central place in the cur- 
riculum, there were manv other elements of equal imporUmce. In 
cullural orientation classes, the goal was to balance information- 
giving with exi)eriential involvement in understanding dillerences 
without judging. At the same time, we thought it was imixnlant 
for students to know tliat certain traditional piactices could not l)e 
continued in the United States without censure and negatix e con- 
se(juences. A particularly dramatic example is the Hmong aistom 
of a voung man abducting the or H-year-old gid he intends 
to many. 

We wanted students to understand the multiracial, multiethnic 
nature of American societv. Since many relugee students came 
from relatively homogeneous societies, they had little experience 
with racial, ethnic, or religious dilferences. We wanted them to be 
prepared tor die new experience of living and working in liar- 
monv with people veiy different from themselves. 

We came to see relenlioii of the native language as an iiiii)ortant 
element of cultural identity and c()nse(]ueiitly made a place for 
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native language literacy in the progiam in Thailand. Tliis aspect 
of the progi'ani is treated separately in (Chapter 5 of this book, but 
is mentioned here as an example of tlie importance placed on 
retaining pride in one's native culture and heritage. 

One constraint with which we wrestled was the initial iniperalive to 
focus on (he adult within the reftigee family who was most likelv to 
he empk)yed in the United vStales. There was not enough class- 
room space in the camps in the beginning to teach eveiyone in 
the fiimily. As a result, one potential wage earner, usually a man, 
was selected from each household to participate. 

Fortunatel), h'oni our perspective, this was a short phase. The 
student caseload soon became sufficiently manageable to include 
all adults over the age of sixteen. But, for us as edticators, this was 
still not satisfactoiy, W'e saw refiigee children and adolescents as 
equally important — if not more important — candidates for instiiK - 
tion, since they, after all, re[)resented the future of their families 
and their communities. At the first opportunity, the student popu- 
lation was expanded to include refugees of high school age and, 
shortly thereafter, elementaiy school children in programs de- 
signed to mirror U.S. schools. In niailand, |)reschoolers partici- 
pated in programs patterned on Pr()ject Head Start. 
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Over lime, wc were able to tailor tlie adult program to the particu- 
lar needs of different i^roups. Young adults, whose futures in their 
new countiy were uncertain, participated in a progi'am based on 
the exploration of choices. Mothers likely to be homebound 
attended special classes that recognized the reality of (heir 
resettlement experiences. Deaf students were taught sign language, 
and classes were established for refiigees of all ages who had learn- 
ing })rol)lenis. Special needs were met not only in the classroom, 
hut also in learning centers established to provide more individu- 
al i/ed support. 

In the final years of the program, we focused on intergenerational 
and family issues. We wanted students to anticipate how tradi- 
tional roles might change and think ahead about ways of retaining 
their own culuiral identity within the cnicible of clashing values 
that is America. Refugees needed to be prepared for changes that 
would take place within the family as new economic pressures, 
new cultural influences, and diflerent le\'els of Knglisli proficiency 
afi'ected traditional roles within the family unit. Older children, 
(or example, might acquire Kngiish faster than their parents, and 
would therefore play new and more assertive roles as intermediar- 
ies with landlords, physicians, senice |)r()\ iders, and others. Women 
might be employed outside the home for the first time, thus chang- 
ing dramatically their traditional roles. 
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Measuring Sueer*s8 

\Vere we siicccssCul in achieviiig* all ihe objeciivcs vvc scl for our- 
sehes? Wc think so. Some objectives are measurable. ^Ve know 
from the results oF an intensive testing progiam that refugees 
made ini[)ressive strides in Knglish profiriencv' during their course 
of study (Center for Apj^lied Linguistics, 1988). We know from 
longitudinal studies done in the L'nited States thai secondaiy stu- 
dents who completed Uie program were viewed by their teachers 
as better prepared in all resj^ects for the U.S. school experience 
than their reHigee i)ecrs who did not participate (Pfleger &: Vang, 
1987). Based on this kind of objective measurement, we believe we 
can say with conlidence that Knglisli instruction was a success. 

But what about tlie other objectives considered important? Mow 
does one measure the acquisition of self-confidence? An increase 
in self-esteem? Attitudinal change? I'here might have been ])sy- 
chonietric instniments that could have yielded (|uantifiable data 
about these elements of (raining, bin we were unable to find prac- 
tical measurement tools that could be api)lied in a i)rogram of 
such magnitude. After subjective obsenation, staff would say that 
results were i)Ositiv(^ in most cases, but it is not easv to measure 
intangibles. We can say only that we made a goocl-faith elibrt to 
[)rovi(le information that would hel}) refugees understand the new 
culture in which they would soon live and work. 

In the final anahsis, we must look to the refugees themselves foi* 
answer*^ to the Cjuestions of Whether the progiani worked or whether 
it was worth the extraordinaiy efibrt it required. In i}()lling a 
sample oi resettled refugees in America, almost [)(Ya said that i)re- 
entiy training was usefiil and that ihcy would reconnnend it to 
relalixc's who might join them in America — c^eii if i)arlicipali()n 
delaved dieir arrival in the countiy (RMC Research Clorporalion, 
1984). Theirs are the inost important ol all voices. There are 
nianv who claim to speak for refugees, and man\ tools that can be 
employed to meastue achievement, but onlv the refugees them- 
sehes can assess the value of the program in their own lives. This 
is the onlv xardstick that (rulv counts. 
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Post Script; Lei^sons for Maiiai^eiueiit 

One of the unique aspects of the program was the nature of the 
partnershij) it created between gcnennnent and pri\ate agencies. 
At its heights overseas training spanned four continents, operated 
in 15 sites, and involved 1 1 nongovernmental organizations. More 
than 2,()()() nationals of host countries were employed by the imple- 
menting agencies as teachers, superx isors, and sui)port staif. 

Krom the beginning, the agencies implementing the progiam were 
an integial part of the planning, policymaking, and curriculum 
developnieni. Over the years, the relationship between the De- 
partment of State and its implementing partners in refiigce edu- 
cation becauie increasingly syinl)i()tic, each element depending for 
its success on the cooperation and sui)i)()rt of the other. The les- 
sons learned during the evolution of this i)artnership are not revo- 
lutionan in the field of management, but they may be instinctive 
and relevant to any endeavor recjuiring a prockictive relationship 
between go\ermnent and private organizations. These lessons are 
discuj^sed here in the context of delivering educational sen ices 
overseas, but the i)rinciples invoked are applicable to any j)artner- 
shij) between the public and i)rivate sectors. 

1 . Work <:;ooperai:ivcly to Establish Obfcetivcs. 

As the funding source, (he Departnient of State established a pro- 
gram framework at the onset to estimate and contain costs. That 
framework was skeletal but defining. It set forth (he broad goals of 
providing Knglish and cultural orientation to U.S.-bound refiigees 
within a given number of weeks, re(iuired that teachers be nation- 
als of the host countiy, and stipulated that all teachers receive 10 
hours of teacher training per week. It included guidelines respect- 
ing ratios of students to teachers and of teachers to supeivisors. It 
required testing and evaluation and promoted conmion content 
within diHerent programs in a. region. All programs, irrespective 
of ^ite, wwv recjuired to follow these guidelines, 
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For cuniculiiiii coiileiil, the Department of* State looked to a wide 
range of people. Refugees, program managers, resettlement work- 
ers, educators, ps)xliologists, social workei s, gcnernmeiK oflicials — 
ail had roles to play in deciding the content and objectives of the 
progi'anis. 1 heir expertise was needed repeatedly as the nature of 
the refugee student pojnilation changed. For example, special 
attention was given lo hilltribe students, young adult refugees, 
pregnant women and \vomen with Noinig children, and children 
headed for U.S. elenientaiy and secondaiy schools. 

Involvement took many forms, and many diflerent approaches lo 
reaching consensus were emi)l()yed. Workshops attended by edu- 
cators and other senice providers were held both in the United 
States and in Southeast Asia. Regional meetings involving staff 
from all tnerseas U*aining sites were held on a regular basis. Sites 
fre(|uentlv exchanged staff: Supeiyisors and teachers from the Phil- 
ippines went to Thailand and vice versa. Program-produced news- 
letters and journals shared ideas and informalion among overseas 
staff and scivice ])roviders in the United States. Reseulement work- 
ers, including resettled refugees, were invited to visit the overseas 
l)]()granis. At the same time, meetings among heads of imple- 
menting agencies and government otFicials in die United States 
continued to shape progiam direction. 

fhis precept is axiomatic in business, hnplicit in this statement is 
die expectation that staff hired to perform tasks thai cannot be 
done by the funding source are conipetent anc! should be i)erniit- 
ted to function without undue interference, hi su])p()rting over- 
seas training, the Department of State was openuiiig outside its 
traditional mandate. Faced with the task of developing instruc- 
tional guidelines or addressing curriculiuii issues such as adult 
literacy or coni))eteiicy-based instruction, the Department of State 
had lo look outside itself ibr expertise and rely liea\'ily on the 
collective judgment of ini])lemeiiting agencies, 'fhis encouraged 
active cooperation and collaboration. 
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While llic guidelines esiablished by the Departineni of Stale were 
respected, as were eolleetive decisions about content, each af^ency 
was given a great deal of freedom in choice of niethodolog)'. I'his 
led !() much experinienlati(^n, encoui'aged creativity and innova- 
doii, and resulted in heakhy competition among agencies. Dupli- 
cation ofellbri was avoided by institiaionalized infoi'niation shar- 
ing and exchanges of" staff in die field. 

This is not to say dial managemenl was always smoodi or diat the 
imj)lementation of a program of this nuignitede was without its 
jM'oblenis. U was not. Not eveiyone, for example, agiTod with the 
notion of regional standards or testing. Nor was evcnone com- 
fbrlahlc, es|)eciallv in the beginning, with such close c()()i)erali()n 
with other agencies usually seen as competitors. Over time, how- 
ever, inslimtioual competition diminished as people came to trust 
one another and to appreciate the value of pooling their strengths. 

Nh)st important, progiam directors in the field had authority to 
manage their operations as they saw fit within the guidelines agreed 
uj)on. The Department of State and the home oflices of the imple- 
menting agencies made eveiy effort to avoid microniaaagement, 

3. Expect t€> Piiy to Be the Best. 

Funding entities must !)e willing to i)ay for what they demand. 
This often means i)icking u]) the tab for some jxHtion ol the costs 
lor home office ()i)erations of private agencies. \\ also means that 
government must be preparc^l to pay a compelitive rate lor the 
setvices of comi)ete?it individuals. Nonprofit organi/alioas employ 
professionals who ck'seive compensation for what they do. The 
erroneous notion has crept into the minds of some govertnnent 
managers that nongovernmental stall ai e somehow entitkxl to less 
than one wotild i)av others whose world view does not value ser- 
vice to others. It is the same mind set that keeps the compensation 
of teachers in many of our public schools at low levels and results 
in the exploitation of dedicated people in many sen ice occupations. 
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It is also iiiiporianl not to undeivstiiiiatc the in^portance of stafV 
training. One olten hears organizations say they can 'dlXord nei- 
ther the time nor the money for staff training. On the eontraiy, an 
organization that expects to realize its fiill potential cannot afford 
not to i)r()vi(le slalf li aining in a regular and organized fashion. 

4. Build a Partnership. 

The ''enabling instruments," which defme the relationship he- 
tween government and i)rivate c()()i)erating partners, should he as 
simple and flexible as possible. There are uvdny different npes of 
enabling instruments, 'lliey all codify the niles governing resources 
and ensure that proj^er accounUng lakes place. The one most 
commonly used by government is the contract, in which the fund- 
ing entity spells out in delail what it wants and ^*xl)ects, A less 
common — but, in my view, moi'e effective — enabling instmnient is 
the cooperative agreement. Lhilike the contract, die co()j)erative 
agreement incorporates the principles of |)artnershi|) between the 
funding entity and the implementing oiganization. At the same 
time, 11 clearly defmes the roles of each partner. It allows for 
llexibility and can easily be amended if tasks are revised or re- 
sponsibilities change. 

fhe cooi:)erative agreement also permits the Rmding entity to 
reqiic^st repoHs tailored to the needs of the program. While it is 
imi)ort?ait to monitor carefully the expenditure of funds and to 
ensure* that rei)()rts provide enough infoiniation to do s(\ pai)er- 
work can be reduced to a minimum. 

Make Evaluation a Priority. 

Wliatever vehicle is used to establish the niles, there mus\ be clear 
and objective standards against which success can be measured, 
and partnei's should have a role in developing those staudarcis. In 
the overseas program, partners outlined goals and objectives in an 
annual management |)lan. These plans, written by the jM'ivate 
agencies with overall (hrection from (he l)e|)artinent of State, wei*e 
used to monitor progress. 
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6* Kuilcl In the C:apaeit:y tor C^haii^c. 

In any good social scirice program, there must be a capacity to 
change (luic klv. In the overseas progi*am, change was one of the 
lew constants. Kach new refugee population brought new chal- 
lenges rec]uiring acljustinenls in approach or cuiriculum. lb make 
these acljiistments it was often necessaiy to bring in consultants or 
to conx'ene large meetings (juickly. It is extremely diiricult to do 
(his within govermiient, so it is essential to have an umbrella 
orgiuii/atioii that is not involved directly in managing a training 
program hut that can function as an extension of the funding 
s(>urce. Responding to public inquiries, developing specialized 
materials, providing technical assistance, supemsing testing and 
evaluation, distributing materials, convening special meetings and 
exenis — all these functions are important hut are diflicult to man- 
age within a bureaucraa' that is not established to handle them. 
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Responding to the 
Crisis 



Creation of the Overseas Refugee 
Program 

K()t»er I Iiirnion 

Intcrnarional ( )r^4innzation for Mi/^rntion 
Hnii^kolv/riiailand 

McDiy hclicvc (hut thcjliiilu l<)/ rcj\i,iiccs/r()})i Vicuunn, L(n)s cuul (kim- 
Uodiuj luis only hc^i^uiu cnid that at least I //u7//o/i (cnul f)crhu})s J-3 
iuillUm) more })c<)j)k' may /)e //can,i,\/ro//i dwir hoifws in the eomuiii 
months cnul years. The ^icorld is unjn'ejxired in e-very iz\iy for this 
evcntucdity, 

Iiulodiiiui i\c*iiit»vc .-V tion (icMlci. Iwiic Pafwr. S\ttiij)si.\ of 
Cnyrt'til In(l(}(ltiti('\r Rcjtt*i(r Sihtalion, 111711 

Though the world was iiii|)rc|)arc(l lor tin* Soutlica^t Asia rcliii>vc 
(iiallc'ni>v, an inlrnsiw rfiorl was initiated in 1971) to niccl it. This 
chapter discusses a pari ol' that eflorl, the creation ol" iiitensive 
overseas irainin^^; Ibr rcl\i<j;ees resettlin^^ in the Tnited States, lo~ 
cusiiig pariicularlv on events and conditioiis in Soutlieast Asia and 
in (lie I nited States that led to the startup ol the program. 

Fioni \[K){) to 11)(S(). reliifiees hound lor the I nited Stales received 
little or no cultural orientation or langiiafi'e trainini;* prior to their 
(Icpaiture. Rather, orientation and !an|L>'uafie traiiiini; were oliered 
in the I nited States by the sponsors, agencies, and schools in the 
conuuiiuitv of resettlement. An '/xcepliou to this pattern of local 
sen ices was the training oflered to Fhnigarians in the 195()s and 
to lirst-wave Indorhinese in 197'). I'pon arrival in the Tnited 
States, these two gr()U|)s were housed briefly in I'.S, militan bases, 
where thev were oliered optional culttnal orientation and Kugiisli 
language (lasses until s|)()ns()rship in an American cominunit)' 
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could be arranged. Otlicr groups ai i iviiig dui ing the period I97() 
to 1979 — (Cubans, Haitians, Soviet Jews, and the Ijulocliincse — 
went directly to L .S. comniunities widiout benelit oi'training. 

Why, then, in ihe absence ol auN' pi ecedent, was an (n erseas train- 
ing program loi- Southeast Asian refugees established in 1980? To 
answer this <]ues(i()n, we need to look al the realities in Southeast 
Asia and the I'nited Stales at that time. 

Realities in Southeast Asia and the 
United States 

The lii si grou[)s of ludoehinese redigees lied their counti ies in 
the s|)i'ing of shoi tK' after the fall ol I .S. -supported govern- 
ments in \'ietnani, Lios, and (iamlxxlia. These first-wave reliigees 
were mostly X'ietnaniese and included many members of the fbrmei' 
goveinment. Neadv KS(),()()() I'esettled in the L'nited States. 

hi the late 1970s, war, pei'secutiou, and poxertv in hidochina 
luileaslied a second exodus, by land and sea, of Itundreds of thou- 
sands of |}e()ple. Refiigee camps spuing up across Southeast Asia 
to pr()\*i(le sale haven to the fleeing lamilies. B\' mid-1979, while 
more than 400, ()()() Iiid(^chinese had been resetlled in Western 
countries, nearh* 100, ()()() remained in refugee camps. Thailand 
bore the greatest bnint of the inlliix. .Vs of jtily 1979, the refugee 
canijj population in first-asylum cotuuries was as follows (hidochina 
Reftigee.Aclion Center, 1979, p. 4): 

Thailand 176,651 

Hong Kong/Macau 69,917 

Malaysia..^ 61.559 

Indonesia 55,000 (est.) 

Philippines 5,794 

Other 2.650 

1 his second wave oi reftigees was dillerent i:- se\eral ways from 
the first. The most di^amatie dillerence between the two was si/e, 
but there were otliei' diilerences as well. In contrast to (he first, the 
second wa\ e included large numbers of refugees from Laos and 
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C^^anibodia. I'lie second wave also incliuled ethnic minorities. Many 
ol* the boat people ileeini;' Vietnam were in fact ethnic C^hinese, 
and the flow of refugees lioni Clanihodia included (Chinese, X'iet- 
naniese, and (Ihanis, a Muslim minority. The ethnic diversir)' of 
the reUigee population from Uios was i^'eatest. In addition to tlie 
majority bio, the refut>ee population from that coiintiy included 
the Mmong, Mien, and Thai Dam, each with a distinctive Ian- 
guai;c and culture. 

.Another diiference between the two t^roups was in le\'cls ol' educa- 
tion and familiarity with urban life, fhc second wave included 
manv moie ivfngees f rom rui al areas who had, on the whole, less 
lormal education and less previous contact with Westerners and 
modem tcchnoloj^N' (C^aplan, W'hitmore. c^- { 'hn\\ 19cS9; Rumhaut, 
19«Sr); r.S. Department of Heulth and Muman Senices. 
I his was particularh the case with the Ihnong and the Mien, tlie 
great niajoriiv ol whom were nonliterate. 

The two groups also differed in the aniouut ol* hardship thev had 
suflered. I'nlike those who had fled Indochina on I .S. ])lanes and 
ships ill 197 J, second-wave refugees experienced the hardship of 
life under the new irgimes (some as political prisoners) and suf- 
fered harrowing escapes In sea and land. No group suflered more 
than the (lamhodian lefiigees, sunivor ol* civil war, genocide. 
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(amine, and biiital conditions in .hcThai-Cianibc^dian border camps 
(Hamilton, 1982). 

I'lic continiiini^ flow of large numbers of refngres led Souiheasi 
Asian firsi-asviiini coimtries to reassess their willingness to hcl|), 
and to eall for greater sni)porl lioni the rest of the world. In 1979, 
inlenialiop.al oiganizalions and concerned governments sle|)ped 
up edorts to alleviate the situation. The immediate challenge was 
to Closure the suivival of refugees fleeing by sea and bv land, l lie 
media ie|)orted countless stories of boats of X'ielnamese refugees 
being pushed away as they allenipted to land on the shores of 
neighboring countries. .\s early as 1979, estimates of the number 
of X'ietnamese lost at sea ranged from lliousands lo hundreds of 
thousands (Indochina Refugee Action (lenter, 1979). Some refu- 
gees fleeing overland into I'hailand — mostly from Ijiios and (lam- 
bodia, bui a small number from \'ielnani, as well — ^were pushed 
back at the 1 hai border. 

\*iewing hidocliiiiesc refugees as a potential threat to the region's 
economic and |)()litical stability. Southeast Asian countries would 
noi allow asvlum seekers to settle pernianeudv. Loesclier and 
Scanlan (198()) ex|:)lain Thai and Malaysian attitudes toward the 
refugee influx. 

Thai (iialiohdcs. jHinicuUuiy (he //u7/fan\ saic (he rcfiiiicc influx as 
^viiii^ inujiaisc jxxcndid for disnqxio}} (nul as an increased secuhty 

threa( Mcdaysia xcy/s coiicenied tha{ (he jloic: of VieouiDiese boat 

})e()})k\ icho \cere ^niniarily e(h)iic C7u'/iese. could U})se[ the deUc(i(e 
d(»)tesdc rackd and ))(ditic(d hakaice. jHirdcidcirly since (hey landed 
<m (he e(is( eoasf of Mcdaysia. -ichcrc (he })o})ul(t(i())i -icas o ve7\z'hehn- 
rur(d ^hd((y, dccfXedly Ishnnic. (uid )}oor. The refu^iiecs icere 
picdired as a suhde iiivasio)! force froin \7efMn?/i and as a ]H)temial 
fifth cohnjuifor a retieu'ed ('j)in}}uniis( hisurLieiicy. (}). US) 

'Vhile Southeast Asian counlries would not |)rovide perinaneni 
asylum to refiigees, diey were willing lo provide temporair sale 
haven in refugee camps funded and administered bv the I nited 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (rNHCR). liy 19S(), 
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[hew were nioiv than iwciiiy ol tlicse tirsl-asyluni camps in "I'liai- 
land, Malaysia, Indonesia, llic Philippines, and Hono- Kon^- (L\S. 
Dcparlnicnt of'Stalc, 19S1). Conditions in (licsc canips were gen- 
erallv primitive, in pari because there was con(ern that to provide 
more than basic senices was to risk attractinj>- more refugees. 
Humanitarian oroani/ations attemping to improve the (|uality ol' 
Cd\vi\) life 1)V ollering refugees more tlian basic senices often met 
wilii resistance from tiie L'NHCR and iiost-counliy goxernnieuts, 
wliicli were sensitive to anv action tiiat migiit increase the How of 
reliigees. For tiiis reason, educational seivic es in lirsi-asyluni camps 
were limited, though modest efloits to teach Knglisli did exist, 
organized either by refugee relief agencies or by the refugees 
themselves, 

.As a (|ui(l pro (juo for pioxiding asylum to the large numbers of 
refugees (ontinning to How out of Indochina. Southeast Asian 
(ountries wanted to see ox ei all reliigee numbers m their countries 
decline — or at least not dramatically increase. Since retiigees could 
not ivmain in lirst-asvluni counu ies nor salek retm n to their own, 
resettlement in third comitries became the priman solution foi' 
Indochinese refiigees through the 197()s and U)(S()s. 

The I nited Stales' ix'sponse to the international c risis was a com- 
mitment to resettle large numbers ol these retiigees. I he Carter 
administration pledged lo double the number ol" Indochinese reiii- 
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gees (lie United States would accept, iioin 7,000 per nioiith to 
l-},()0()(Ixjesdierc<:SGuilan, 1986). Bm-ecn 1979 and 1980, over 
1?40,()()() refugees were admitted to tlu United Slates directly Crom 
rirsi-asyluni camps. 

In resettling larger numbers oC Indochinese, the United States 
achieved its objectives ot* maintaining first asylum in Southeast 
Asia and honoring its comniiunent to its tbrnier allies in Met nam, 
l^ios, and Uanibodia. llie sheer si/e ol the How, however, ihieat- 
ened to exceed U.S. resettlement capacity. Ovei seas, the pi'ocess- 
ing of relligees reciuiivd a lierculean eflbrt in registering asvlum 
seekers, determining who was eligible lor refugee status and 
processsing applications for resettlement, hi tlie United States, 
there were giowing concerns about finding sponsors and about 
the capacity of communities to absorh large numbers of refiigees 
in such a short period ol'tinie. 

The solution to this dilemma was the creation of what became 
known as processing centers: transit camps for refugees from first- 
asylum camps who had been accepted for admission to the United 
Stales and other countries of'resettleiiieiil. Ureaied in HKSO, these 
centers seived IW) major purposes: 'Vhcx kept the population of 
first-asylum camps at lower le\els, and tliev allowed for the possi- 
bility of an orderly, manageable flow of refugees into the United 
Slates. Three centers were esiahlished: one on the Bataaii penin- 
sula in the Philippines, one on the island of (ialang in Indonesia, 
and one near Phanal Nikhom, I hailand, a small town southeast 
of Bangkok. 

For the first lime since the displaced peiNons camps after World 
War 11, laige numbers of refiigees would bo spending exletided 
|H*riods of lime — more than a yciir, in some eases — in transit camps: 
"a strange nethenvorld of national international jurisdiction" re- 
(|uiring **sonie spec ial kind of iDanageiiienU (1). Maines, personal 
{ommunication, December 1994). P()i)ulated largelv with refugees 
bomid for the United States, processing eenters olleied an ideal 
oppoi tunit}' for a pre-resettlement education piogiam. 
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Cicrtiiinlv tlicrc \ais niountini^ evidence that recently arrived refu- 
gees could use some kind of i)rei)aratic)n. Having shifted at jet 
speed from Inst-asylum reliij^ee cam|)s to cities and snbiirbs across 
the L'nited States, many second-wave refugees (dund themselves 
in linguistic and cross-cultural confusion. Many refugees, particu- 
\\\v\\ those from the i iiral areas ol\S(nuheas( Asia, were for the lirst 
time confronting life in a tccimological, urban society; many had 
never applied lor a j{)l) Ix'fnre, operated modern ai)i)liances, or 
usett Western medicine. Some could not read warning and <'.mger 
signs and had no idea whal to do in C:ise of a liouseiiold euier- 
gencv. I heie were reports of widesi)read and serious inental health 

I) roi)lems, particularly depression among refugees (Coiion, 1980; 
L niled Comnumiiv Planning Corporation, Westenneyer, 

II) (Sr>). In one widelv rei)oned incident, a Hmong man nable to 
understand what was happening to him and fearing tliat be had 
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failed liis wile and children, oi^^ani/cd die nia^s suicide of his 
faniiK ( IVillin. 198U). 

With lifile Kn.^lisli or knowled^ire of the T.S, workplace, lefii^irccs 
had Manl hope of fiiidino- jobs (luickly. While many refut>ees weni 
(o woik within tiie firsl few weeks ()f'an'i\ ing in die Tniied Stales, 
an increasing iiunii)er luinecl to public assistances while (he\ stud- 
ied Knglisli in s|x*cial piogranis. Refiii»-ees wei e eli^^ihle for cash 
and medical assistance (lurini>- llieir fiiM months in l/niicd Stales, 
hut such assistance was intended to he used as a last reason, H\ 
1979, concern was orowiiij) over the |)erceived tieiid of refugees 
feeing refeiTcd to local welfare agencies for public" assistance as 
part of theii inidal scltliiig-in process. Polic\ makers and scMrice 
|)i()vidcns (|uesti()ned whether it was possible to sustain sup|)()rt foi- 
c*ontinuinii[ Indochinese ivfiiocv admi^-sions if enlcrin<>' refiigcrs 
chose welfare oxerwork. A Department of'Statc* I'cpoi't noted that 
while refi;j>ees uiuiiiestionably needed some supporu 

It is equally btiportum ilua [rcfuiiccsl be, (ind he seen as. (ictrcely 
iu'volvcd in de-veloimiii their fiuurc. It is luihelp/ul if they are seefi us 
/•eeek'/Nij special hoiefits, not aecarded others in the society, ujdess 
this cafi he clecniy dssociated \citli touptn-cny refugee )iceds leadinai t(. 
early iutciiraticm aful self-suffivicjivy Jor inost. (l\S, Depco'tment of 
State, 1^)7'), p. 12) 

In some |)arts of the rniteci Slates, the |)ei-cepti()n that large 
numbers of i efu|H"ees wei e icTeivino- spec iai henerus contributed to 
tensions between new airivalsand local residents. As refiit^^ees com- 
|)ele(l with local residents for social scMvicvs. low-iiuome housing, 
jobs, and dimiuishin^!:> resources resentment was \'oiced. Occasion- 
ally, this resentment resulted in x iolence. 

riiese conununil\' conflicts and other |)i-ohlems aroused oro\\ini> 
• concern about the effectiveness of the resettlcMiienl svsteni 
(Indochina Refu^>cc« .\ction Ccnlei', H)S()a). A patc hwork of pio- 
videis both |)ul)lic and |)n\ate. attem|)led to meet tlie resettle- 
ment needs of the newcomers. Seivii^iif as the |)i imaiA s|)onsor of 
c^acli refiiijee and funded l)y tlie fedcM^al governnienl, national 
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voluniai'V af^'ciuics, known a.^ "xolaj^s," were rc'S))()nsil)lc lor rcCu- 
<j;ccs* l^asic needs (hiiini;' their initial months in (he L'nited Stales, 
Dui inj^ llie firsl lew years of ilie Indoehinese resettlement pro- 
j>'ram, volaj^s had used churches and synagogues, eoininiiniiy or- 
ganizations, and American lamilies as secondaiy sjxmsors to take 
care of newly arrived l eliigees^ day-to-day needs. The ellort had 
l)een characterized by an extraordinaiy degive of volunteerisnu 
hut hv the late 197()s the volume began to ovenvhehn the ability of 
(he svstem to respond. Not enough sj)()nsors were available, and 
volags Uirned to other sponsorship models, 

Bv 1979, three additional methods of sponsorshij) were being 
utilized more Ireciuently, One was the anchor relative model, in 
wliieh a previously resettled relative assumed resettlement rcs|)(ju- 
sibilities. Another was the hidochinese grouj) si)()ns()rshii), in which 
an huloehinese temple, church, or refugee self-hel[) group pro- 
vided initial seivices. Most common was the direct placement or 
casework model, in which local volag stall took over irsettlenient 
responsibilities (hidochina Refugee Action Center, I9(S()1)), While 
this model had the potential to i)r()vide i)r()lessional senices to 
refugees, caseworkers (bund it dinicult to meet the many needs of 
their large caseloads. The casework model was being tised at a 
time when the nenvork of stippo,;*ters in the community needed to 
be broadened, not narrowed to a handiul of j^rofessionals. histead 
of being sponsored into an extended network ol a church, syna- 
gogue, c ivic group, or lamily, more and more reliigees were linked 
to their new comnumities through an agency caseworker, a re- 
cenllv resettled relative, ov other members of their ethnic group — 
people whose ties to the community were often limited. The ( Use- 
work model did little to encom*age the relugee to build a network 
of connections and sujiport outsicle their own ethnic conuniniity. 

In addition to the volag seivices, refugees received a wide array of 
lederallv funded social, medical, and educational senices, yet in- 
creasinglv there was concern that the range ol seiA'ices was inad- 
c^(iuate to meet the pivssing needs of the newcomers. State and 
local governments felt the\ should not be rec|uired to exi)end 
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tlicir resources on a "problem'* rooted in federal i3()licy and pro- 
grams, and by the end of 1979, the federal gowrnineni was being 
called upon to shouldei' more of the burden. 

Questions were raised about the U.S. capability to provide eflec- 
live reset tleinc! It. Kven the Indocliinese resettled in 1975^ consid- 
ered by some u) he a nuxlel gioup, were not adjusting so well, 
some ohsenvrs noied. Muni^' ( 19S5) cites a core diflicuity. "Behind 
an appearance of economic success, Metnamese refugees, es|K'- 
cially the oldei' ones, have not done equally well in social and 
psychological acljustment. Most have not made a conscious effort 
to inlegrale themselves into American society*' (p, 2(W). 

Federal suite, and loeal govermiient ollicials, social sen iee pro- 
viders, volunlaiy agency officials, refugee self-help groups, and 
citizens joined the clamor ovei' refiigee issues. Initiatives funded 
by die federal government at the end of 1979 and earl\' 1980 
centered on collecting basic data on the resettlement situation and 
on soliciting views on how to sirengllien resettlement. The ncwiv 
civated Office of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Aflairs at the 
r.S, Department of State set up a series of work gr()Uj)s composed 
of re|)iTsentatives of governmental and nongoN erimieiital organi- 
zations concerned with refiigee l esettlement. These eflbus yielded 
reconvmendations that for the most j^art sui)i)orted the basic re- 
settlement sysicMH but called fbi* additional federally funded ser- 
vices. \\\y\ ol the call was for better [MVi^aration of refiigees before 
they arrived in U.S. communities. 
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Ov^erseas Rctiiglce Training: Part of the 
Solution 

ScN'cral proposiils loi oricnlalion and lanj^uaj^c* irainiii" in Souili- 
casi Asian canii)s were made by i^overnineiilal and iiongoNcrn- 
niental agtMicies between November 1979 and April 19S(). Two 
Ford Foundation studies found little or no lani>iiat>*e and eultural 
orientation training; in the 1 liai eanips — a situation that existed in 
otnips in other eoinitries as well (Si)auldini> el at., 1979; \Vebl). 
Hariies, Hmanasiri. K: (iriHiii, 19tS0). 'Fhe studies reconnnended 
Mrenj>thcning existing eflbrts by ])rovidinii; materials and teacher 
traininii; to the camps throui>ii a reliigee seniee center in Bangkok. 
One ol the j)! ojx^ats called tor a l!2-\veek ])r()grani that would 
give (be student command ol at l(»ast "enough siini)le i)hrases to 
enter a third counliy and not be at a total linguistic loss" (Spanlding 
et al., 1979, p. 2:i)/ 

Support lor the notion oi owrsc^as tiaining also came IVom the 
Work (iroup on Oiicntation, a task Ibrce set up by the OHice of 
the l.'.S. (looidinator Ibr Relugee Ailiiirs. (Concerned about the 
amoiint of time relugees might spend in the processing centers, 
the work group echoed the need expressed in the Ford Founda- 
tion studies for Fnglisli language ti*aining and orientation "to ensure 
thai the time spent waiting in such camps is used ])r()ducti\'ely.'' 
The ivport suggested a two- to four-month sunK'al Fngiish and 
orientation pi()i»Tanr 

The work grouj) luithcr leconimended that si)ecilicati()ns for an 
overseas program be dralled by March 1980, and the Indochina 
Relugee Action (Center (11^ \(") was designated to convene a task 
force to produce such a plan. IRAC! — which laiei* changed its name 
to Southeast .Asia Resource .Action Center (SF.VRA(i) — is an mn- 
brella organization Ibr relugee selldiel|) groups. Tbe lRA(i task 
force was made up of rei)rtsentatives from agenc ies conducting 
Muall-scale language and orientation programs in tlie camps as 
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wdl as lopresontalivcs fioni nalioiial and local rcscitlcnicni ai^vn- 
cies. Iiulociiiiicsc leaders also look pan in the discussions. 

(iiiided by the Department of Stale, the most likely [under of an 
overseas program, the task force devek)ped specilicalions 

lor a ihree-nioiitli Uaining progiani to be olfe'ed imniediatelv 
prior lo the refugee's departure (or the United Slates. I he pio- 
posed program was loi If) to 21) liours of F.iiglish as a second 
language (IvSL) siucK and () to 8 hours ol cultural orientation 
instruction j)er week, plus sell-siudv. For KSL, priority would be 
given to all "potential wage-earners, iiicluding both men and 
W()!iieii," age 1(> and above. I'he IRACl task loire suggested that, 
optimally, exeivone o\ci- the age of 10 would receise cultural ori- 
entation. The task force made reconunenckitions lor both KSF 
and oricMiiation programs regarding goals, content, methodologA', 
materials, evaluation, and stalf. The task loice x'oiced (oncerns 
about the special neecls of ivtugees with low levels of Knglish 
proficiency, reconuuencling natix e language lileraev instruction lor 
nonliteraie students. 1 he task force also recommended that the 
|)rograni take into account the needs of women and oiIkm special- 
iicrds groups. In addition, it proposed a regional senice center in 
Southeast .\sia to provide support to the camp programs and 
linkage willi senice i.)ro\iders in the United States (Indochina 
Refugee Ac tion Center, 198()c), 

The Refugee .Act ol H)(S() had designated the Department of State 
as the lead U.S. goveriinient agencv responsible (or o\erseas refu- 
gee allairs, inc luding training. I he Department of Slate had been 
a priiuii)al participant in the IRUi meetings, and it acted c|uic kl\'. 
In June I9S(), the State Department limded UNflCR lo establish 
intensive KSU and cultural oiie!itation classes in refugee camps 
aticl processing centers in Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and Mong Kong, and 1)\' that tiill, the prograins were ()|)e}"ationaf 

I he piograms in Thailand were operated by Pragmatics, Inc. and 
the Uonsortium, mac'e up of the Kxperimeni in International Uix- 
ing (now renamed World Learning), Save the (Children, and Woiid 
Kducalion. The Kxperimeni in International Living and Save the 



(Ihildivii joinilv opcvalcd the i")r()i^''ani in Indonesia, while Luilieran 
hrnni^^ralion and Refii;^ec Senicc and American (louneil tor 
Xaiionalilies Seniee (now renamed hiimigralion and Refugee 
SeiAic es of America) operated rhe Hong Kong program. Interna- 
tional (Catholic Migration (Commission managed the jjrogram in 
the Fhilip[)ines, and the Center lor Applied Linguistics provided 
supptni to the progratn sites through an oflice in Bangkok, later 
ni()\e(l to Manila. In HKSti, World Relief* (Corporation begati oper- 
ating a school for refiigee children in the PliiHi)pine i)n)gram. In 
the mid-lU(S()s, as the number of refiigees decreased, the overseas 
program consohdated trai^iiiig into two sites: Plianat Nikhom. 
1 liailancK and the Pliilip|)ine Refugee Processing Center. This 
hook focuses on the echicational i)n)gi ams at these two siies. 

In its educational objectives, the overseas |:)rc)gram began some- 
what modestlv, focusing on tlie basic English and cultural orienta- 
tion refugees needed during their first few months in the United 
States. But over the vears, the j)rc)gram giew in scoi)e and sophis- 
tication, as we shall see in the following chapters. 
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Redefiniiig Survival 



Practices, Trends, and Issues in 
the Overseas Refugee Program 

Donald A. Kaiiard and Mai*.i»<) Ptlo^cr 
( XMKcr for Applied Lin^»iiisties 

Launciied in 1080 in response lo tin* Soullicasi Asian rcfiij^ce 
crisis, the overseas progi'ani i:)cgan with a limited objective: lo 
prcn ide adult reiiij^ees from X'ietnain, Lios, and (lambodia with 
the basic lani>uat>e skills and kno\vied<;e ol' American Hie they 
needed diirinj^ their lirst tew months in the L iiited States. At 
rehii>ee camps and processinj*' centers in H()nj>- Konjr, Indonesia, 
riiailand, and the Philippines, the proorani operated in makeshih 
schoolhoiises ^vith little more than chalkboards and chairs. Chi- 
nese, Indonesian, lliai, and Filipino teachers taught KSL and 
cultural orientation classes emi)hasi/ing language-related lileskills 
and inloi'mation about resettlement. Relugees studied 4 hours a 
(lav lor 12 weeks, in morning or afternoon sessions, attending to 
children and chores din ing the other hairol the day. Few learning 
opportunities existed outside the classrooms. 

Bv late 199-h as the last groups oi'reliigces studied in the overseas 
program, almost even- aspect .of the progiam had changed. I ne 
program's six sites had been consolidated into two — the Philip- 
pine Reliigee Processing Cienter and Phanal Nikhoni Reiiigee 
(ianip in Thailand. From primitive camps that met only the most 
basic needs, both had evolved into liill-lledged connnunities tliat 
included open-air markets, temples and clun-ches, hospitals, men- 
tal health clinics, childcare facilities, soccer lields, restaurants, and 
outdoor cafes. The educational facilities had expanded, integrat- 
ing the once-simple classrooms into a community of learning, 
complete witli libraries, listening labs, multimedia learning cen- 
tet s, and rec reational facilities. Instniction also had kept pace with 
changes in the (Knamic field of reliigee education: By llHH, a 
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proorain ilial luul Ionised on suni\al Kiij^lish and aillural oricn- 
laiion lor adnll licads of household was pioN'iding liuiiily nicinbcrs 
of all ages, honi tols to seniors, a liiil ranj^c ol' educational and 
social sciviccs, hodi inside and outside the ciassioom. 

Educating Adult Refugees 

hiiiiallv, tlie proi^rani limited senices to adult reliigees, 1() to 53 
vears of age: those considered most responsible loi' their ramiiies' 
economic futures. During a half-day of instruction, refugees stud- 
ied Kngiish aticl learned about American lile in cultural orienia- 
lion classes taught in the native language. 

KSL students were ])laced into one of li\e ])rolicieiuv levels, A 
through K, with the A level loi' students not literate in any hui- 
giiage. Class si/.e was limited to 20, with A-level classes olien smaller, 
(iultural orientation classes, grouped by learners' language hack- 
grounds, were generally larger. .\ small number of Kngiish- 
proficient refugees plated out of ihe KSL instruction. I'liese refu- 
gees sened as classroom aides or performed other educational loles. 

in 19<S:^ two veais after the program had hegim, a. third compo- 
nent, work orientation, was added, extending training to 20 weeks, 
'raugiit in Kngiish, work orientation classes grouped students bv 
KSK proficieiKA". 

in designing the initial program, stall built upon small-scale Kng- 
iish language and culluial orientation efforts aireadv undeiT^vay in 
the camps and incorporated new developments from the emerg- 
ing field of refugee education. 

Kn^Hsli as si Seeoiicl Laii^ua^i^e 

In designing the KSK curriculum, staff drew on the 
conipelencv-hased movement that was gaining popularit\ among 
r.S. refiigee educators in the late 197()s. l eaching Kngiish within 
the context of lifeskills, compelencA -based KSK marked a depar- 
lin-e from the granmiar-based appioacli tliat had dominated ihe 
field in the H)()()s and early \9HK Keaching language in the 
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context of real-lire tasks — reciiicsting medical help, reading want 
ads, filling out lonns — c()in|K'teiKT-l)ased language instimtion con- 
nected the classroom to the coininunity. For o\erseas stafl, the 
aj)})r()ach had iiiiniediate ap|)eal: it was [)raciical, it gave teachers 
and students a clear sense of |)uri)ose and direction, and it i)Ut 
into |)ractice some ol the latest tiieories about elfective, 
learner-centered language education. 

Two early dec isions stronglv influenced the KSL curriculum devel- 
opment process in the overseas program. First, eiuiiculum con- 
lent would he limited (o those competenci:es that reliigees would 
need during their first lew months in the L nited States (Corey, 
H)(S6), Fhe second decision was to foeus on listening and s|)eak- 
in<^". limiting reading and writing instnictiou to a small number of 
specilic literacA- tasks, such as reading im|)ortant sight words, filh 
ing out a simi)le job application form, and finding a name and 
number in a telephone directoiy. Fhe decision to limit literacy 
instruction uas based in part on the beliel that in the First months 
ol resettlement, it was more im|)ortant lor refugees to understand 
and speak Fnglish than to read and write it. 1 he decision also 
rellected the notion, held o\er from audiolingualism, that stu- 
dents needed to gain oral |)roliciencv in a language before learn- 
ing lo read and write it. 
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The cuiTiciiluni iiulicalcd course coiileiil but iiol how the conlciK 
would be lanj^hi. Turnini^- conipeieruics into livcK', cfl'ective lan- 
guage lessons absorbed the energy and imagination of statt' over 
(lie next few years. '1 w(? principles of language learning emerged: 
Learners learn best when lliey are acti\ely engaged and when iliey 
use language lor real-life purposes, t sing realia to provide eon- 
text, students eonducted mock inteniews with employers and re- 
j)(>rted emergencies over the telephone. Working in small groups, 
ihev planned household budgets and debated the i^ros and cons 
ol public assistance. In lai'ge-scale ( linic simulations, lluy filled out 
a medical hision form, described their ailments to a nurse, lis- 
tened to a doctor's trc^atment plan, and shcnved that they under- 
stood directions on a medicine bottle (Wheeler, bJcSO). A basic 
principle of instruction was to introduce the unknown hv way of 
the known (Hiponia l^* Walker. 19S;^). A lesson on housing, for 
example*, moved from a discussion of housing in the nati\c coun- 
tn , to housing in the camp, to housing in the I nited States. This 
approach encouraged students to bring jxMsonal and community 
issues into the ( lassrooni, and through problem-posing, teachers 
integrated conununity concerns into their teaching (Waller- 
stein, \[m). 

This kind ol process-oriented, experiential approach was often at 
odfK with the demands of the cun iculum, howe\ei-, as teaciiCMs 
(lisc(>\eie(l that diere was simply not enough time to teac h the wav 
the\ wcvc being trained to leach and coverall tiie material in the 
curri( Ilium, loo. There was also concern that the number ol com- 
petencies did not allow enough time foro\ cM all language (le\ el()p- 
meiU (Kltarde 8: Corew Staff feared that without more 

attention to language (le\elopment, competencv-based instruction 
could become a phrase-book ai)proach to language learning 
(Ranarcl c^- Pfleger. tUDl). These concerns led T.SI . stalf, working 
together with I .S. educators, to sort through the competencies, 
dropping those that were not (riticat or were better taught b\ I'.S. 
programs. Ta I9H1. these ellorts had reduced the number of 
competencies by one third. 

- ..-...-.AB 
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ESL Topics and C^oiiipetencics in the 
Overseas Proji^rani 

riic overseas pre, '' aiii's KSL ( ompcUMU v-bascd c un idilinn organi/cd 
lani^uaj^c-iclaic'd lilcskills !)\ topic areas. Over iho liisl()r\' o\' the pr()|L;*raiii, 
llie topics and coiiipctciuics wcir ciiaiii^cd in icspoiisc lo new reru|L;vc popu- 
lations, tu'W inloniiatioii about redii^cc rcscitlciiiciu, and itnv ii^siiiKiional 
approac hes. As ati example ol this t\peo( cm rieiiliini Iiainework, (he lollowiiig 
is an edited list oCiiiterniediate-leNeleonipeieiities Iroin the 1 985 cnrricniiiiii: 

HEALTH 

• Ask doctoi/nitrse about own physical condition or treatmeiU plan tising 
simple lanii;iiai;e. 

• l)es( rihe sviiiptoins associated with coinnion illness. 

• Read an apj)oininieni caid, iiK liidini* time, fhite, and name of" doctor' 
nurse. 

• RcMcl signs lot X-RAV, I AH. PHARMACA . and DRTdSIORK. 

• Read and (ollow diiections on inediciiie lauels, iIlclndin,^ instructions and 
abbreviiitions. Read names orcomtiioii nonpi esc i ijjtion medicines. 

HOUSING 

• Ask lor inloiiuatioii about hoiisino-. iiickiciin*; rem. deposit, location, and 
ittilities. 

• A r ratline a time with landlofd'superinteiuleiit to make household icpairs. 
EMPLOYMENT: FINDING A JOB 

• ItKjiiiie al)oiit job openings and at iange lot" an imer\ ie\v in person. 

• Ask and aiiswef basic (jiiestions about pa\. work a\ailal)ilil\', hoitrs, work 
sliiCts, stai ting date, pa\ (lav, and medical heneiits. 

• .Xnswei basic (|uestions abont edit( aliotial l)ackgt()imd. inchtding dates and 
1(K ations. 

• Describe prexioits work expedience, job skills. (|nalilications, and training, 
itu Inding some degree ol ability. 



Willi Ic'wcr (ompc'tcnc ic's lo cover, (caclicM s paid more attention lo 
learners' ij^eneial lani;iiag;e development, in particular lo their 
literacv skills. W'ltile KSL ediualors once heheved that students 
needed to develop oral prolic iencv heidre learning lo read and 
write, now KSL educators argnec^ that students could and should 
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leai'ii to ivad and write ihc new language at llu* same lime ihey 
were learning to s])cak it; the lour skills ol' listening, speaking, 
reading, and wi iling interaeted in a supporiixe way, reinlorcing 
one anothei', ediicalois believed (I^arsen-Freeman, 198()). More- 
over, there was growing appreeiation toi* literacy as an impoi tant 
souree of infbi inalion and as a tool for lifelong learning. 

Among refiigee edueaiois overseas and in the United Slates, IvSL 
literan instruction became an area of lively debate and discussion, 
as progianis deall lor ilie (irst lime with large imnibers of 
nonlilerale ieai'ners. (>\ei*seas sialf began exi)erinienling with ap- 
proaches to teaching literacy ihal lied instruction to students' lixes. 
doming Irom war-torn homelands, sun iving dangerous escapes, 
and having sperM months oi xears in isohiled refugee camps, refii- 
gees l)r()Ughl to the classroom a rich \arielv of exi)ericMices, and 
inereasingiv ic^achc^rs used these experiences as a basis foi* insn*uc- 
tion. One staff menibei' collcTted her students' storic^s into a book, 
Tlir Xnr ArrivaL tliat became a popular reading text both in the 
overseiis |)rogi'am and in T.S. programs (Runt/, 19S2). 'I'he refu- 
gee experience in America also enriched classroom instruction 
when St afl' collected letters from resettled refugees into tc^xts (Riddle, 
i()S5; l urtier, Ligoiu Didregorio, LaMare, Hicks, H)81)). At one 
site, a shortage of beginning-lexeK bigh-inttM*esl commercial read- 
ing material led teachers and students to wiite, illustrate, and 
publish more than 30 short books, diawing on native folktales, 
refugee experiences, and aspects of American life that interested 
students (Aguilar, Blacksiock, Mainicio, Snydei', & Walsh, 1988). 
hi multimedia resource centers, students honed theii' emerging 
literacy skills as tbe\ read along with taped stories, wrote al)oul 
films then had xiewed, and composed conclusions to open-ended 
sioi ies posted on bulletin boards on the walls. 

Reading and writing also recei\'ed more attention in upper-le\el 
KSL c lasses. A collection of authentic texts — maps, health histoiy 
forms, car insurance information, lease agicements — i)ix)vicled stu- 
dcMits with the kinds of reading mateiial and writing tasks they 
would encounter in the I'nited States. In addition to these comi)e- 
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tcMio-oricntcd materials, students read niaga/iue and newspaper 
articles on social topics of interest, such as AIDS testing, liandoiiu 
control, and the Eni>lish-only movement (Algaier, 1988), Reading 
lor all I'elugees was given a boost when the progi'ani (Opened 
community librai ies stocked with hooks on a wide l ange of'subjecis. 

(^ttltural Orientation 

Wliile KSI , helped rtTugees learn the language they would need in 
their new coniiiiunilies, culliiral orientation pi'ovided stud £.s with 
a basic introduction to life and comiiuuiity seivices in the I'nited 
States: to sponsorship and rcsettleiiient, consumerism, employ- 
ment, health, and education. Taught piiniarily in the native lan- 
guage, with the assistance ol bilingual leliigee aides, cultural ori- 
entahon classes weiv also places whei^e students could raise ques- 
tions arid express tliLii' concerns. 

From r.S. sen ice pi'oviders, suiirieai ned what refiigees needed to 
know about lil'e in the I'nited States, and the refiigees themselves 
were liill oi" (]uesti()ns. How the material should be presented was 
less clear, however, \\1ien the cultunil (Orientation cuiriculum was 
designed in 1981, there was no extensive held of literature or 
corps oi" trained professionals to guide overseas stafl*. I'.S. resettle- 
ment communities were providing orientation to lefhgees, but 
these sessions were frecjuently little more than lectures conducted 
bv resettlement workers rather than educators. More innovative 
pedagogicallv was the field of intercultural education, but this 
relalivelv new discipline had concerned itself with multinational 
C()r])()rate managers. Peace Clorps volunteers, foreign students, 
and other people whose backgrounds and needs were veiy difler- 
ent from those of Southeast Asian refugees. Refugee families wei e 
going to the Tniled States not to study or visit or to have an 
interesting cross-cultural experietu e, but to live and to work, per- 
haps for the rest of their livc^. More so than foreign visitors or 
students, refugees would need to deal with issues of identity, cul- 
tural presen ation, and change. 
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Poems from a Refugee Proecssini^l Center 

WE LASl SPRING 

iti My homelaud 



Hallway Ixnwccn tlicir past 
and I'lUurc lives, ihc rcl'ugcc 
protcssiiiir uMUcrs were* places 
where reliigees 
remembered their 
homelands... 



VloaUrk^ OA 4ly^. 



ALL THE FLOU/EPS ^LOOMED 
BENEATH THE SUNUGHT^ 
BUT I ^f^^ '^^^^ GLOOMy- 
bBCAUSE This is LAST SPRING- 
THE LAST SPRING ON W HOMEU^D 
roMOP^ROU/ I \^A\fE 7D UA\/E . 
NO HAVING Owry / PBfjJ MiNUTES 
OPEN My HEAf^T 70 HOMEL^N^ • 



C 
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told of their escapes.. 
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and anticipated their tutures.... 



%i0 Mms 

TWf /n'rPjM/E Und lyE Nrfon. 

'me^'e'ra My brmEri 
^ • M> MbCs my rBlAb'^B 
Nih/e ysc^s iAr off 
you Ats Cirosj^M So tAii 

Su/i/n'SF N€i Smsi- 

Ofil Vo\j 6^7 TV bB A bBAUJy, 
oh I mil he reuMOV. 

5 J 
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In (he early phiiiniii" for llic cullinal oriciiialion conipoiicni, uvo 
approaciies cmcrj cel. One cinphasi/cd basic infbrnialion atxnit 
life in (he Tniial Stales. Information, aficr all. was what refugees 
said they wanted, iliey wanted to know how nuieh things cost, 
what kind of jobs thev could ;^et, \\'here they could studx Knglish, 
and where their children would go to school. Infoi -.nation was also 
what resettlement agencies said that the refugees needed. 

A second approach focused on having students examine difler- 
ences in values and attitudes and develop coping skills. Willi this 
apj)r()ach, students conipai ed and contrasted their own \'alues and 
attitudes with those of the culture thev were about to enter. Before 
learning about U.S. health care, for example, sUidents discussed 
health Ciire and medical practices in their own countries. This 
approach also emi)hasi/ed cross-cultural coping skills; students 
leained to obsene and imitate, notice and undeistaiid eultiual 
diflerences, as well as to solve problems, make decisions, and use 
resources in their communities (Redding, 1985). 

The efldrt to find a balance between these two approaches ab- 
sorbed the energ\' of cultural orientation staff in w.c early \'ears of 
the progranr The infbiniational approach (ould not account for 
the varielN of life in the United States. \Vhal was true in Houston 
was often not true in San Diego. Jobs, cost ol living, welfare rates, 
transportation sy stems — all varied from place to place. Moreover, 
the informational approach tended to make the teacher the sole 
source of knowledge, a role that was inconsistent with learnei- 
centered trends in adult education. Nevertheless, refugees wanted 
information, and no aj^proach could ignore ibis basic desire. "We 
tried to meet felt needs fbi* information as well as lo clexelop 
analvtical and obsenation skills," noted one cultural orientation 
specialist (Ranard & IMleger, 1994). 

In dealitig \\ith the many changes in iheir lives, students biought 
to the classroom a rich repertoire oi coping strategies. In the 
camps and processing centers, thev had adapted to new housing, 
new niles and regulations, and new neighbors. Families had theii' 



ou'n a(ljustiiicnts to make, as men took on liouseliold rcs|)()nsil)i!i- 
ties so that their wives coincl attend classes. Women l)eeame liter- 
ate and children learned at a faster rate than their parents, upset- 
linjr traditional family roles. Through discussion, ])roblem posing, 
and cooperative learning activities, teachers helped students ex- 
amitie the impact of change on their lives and share strategies for 
to|)ing with these changes. Over time, the role of the cultural 
orientation teacher became one of hel])ing learners connect tlieii' 
|)ast and present experiences to their fiuures, 'If the purpose of 
cultural orientation is to enable the student to ada|>t to a new set 
of ciiciimsiances," one cultural orientation educator noted, "the 
educator in a refugee camp has a well-supplied laboi'atoiy at his 
disposal** (Meersnian, 198!^», p, 13). 

^'^'ork Orientation 

Added to the program in 198!^ the work orientatic;n component 
emphasized the language, ctiltural knowledge, and basic skills relu- 
gevs neefled to get and keep jobs. Kmplovment had always beeji 
an important topic in KSL and cultural orientation classes, but bv 
I9S.S. there was gi'owing concern that refiigees were not ade(juatelv 
prepared for the I'.S. workplace. While refugees were generally 
perceived to be conscientious and ])r()ductive^ workers, man\ lac ked 
sufficient Knglish or knowledge of the I'.S. workplace to gel, keep, 
and advanivon the job, employers reported (hnniigrant and Refu- 
gee i'lanning Clenter, undated; bitkiewic/, 19(S1; Literacy 83, 198;^). 

When work orientation stafl lirsl met to design a tiew cinTicuknn, 
the field of vocational KSb (\'KSL) was in an early stage of'devel- 
opmenl. The trend toward teaching latiguage for s])ecinc pm- 
|)()ses, coupled with growing numbers of" newcomers seeking bet- 
ter jobs, had given rise to \'KSL. lliis new field comprised two 
distinct areas: occupation-specific KSL, focusing on the language 
needed for specific occupations, such as welding and food prepa- 
ration, and |)rev( national KSL, eniphasi/ing the general langiuige 
skills needed foran\' job ((ienter for Api)lie(l Linguistics, 198;5). 

5:3 
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'Ilie ()\'erseas progi'ani was in no position to attempt occupation- 
specific language trainin^g during refugees' brief stay in the pro- 
cessing centers. Ilie training period \vas too short, and refugees' 
destinations were often not known until a few weekv before their 
departine. Moreover, job markets in the United Slates were un- 
j)re(Uctahle and variable from |)lace to place. Foi' these reasons, 
work orien.tation in the overseas program focused on 
prevocat ional trai n i ng. 

Work orientation (liflered h'oni most \'KSL progi'ams in the rniled 
States in that it taught not only ESL but work-relaled cultuial 
orientation and basic skills, as well. KSL stressed \v()rk-relatcd com- 
munication, with students learning lo use Knglish to ask for clarifi- 
cation, follow and give instmctions, obtain more information, and 
converse sociallv with co-workers. (Ailtural orientation i)rovided 
students with a basic knowledge of the L'.S. workplace and an 
opportunity to comj)are and contrast Southeast Asian and U.S. 
w()rkj)lace customs and i)ractices. Students leained about wovk- 
|)lace healtli and safety, workers' resi)onsibililies and rights, ben- 
elils and j)av, and ()pi)()rtunities tor advanceinenl and (uriher 
education (hiternational (Catholic Migration Commission, 1987). 
Basic skills Ibcused on job skills such as using diagrams and i)al- 
terns, computing, and working as i)aii of a team. I'he impoi tance 
of this aspect of work orientation training x'ai'ied with ditl'ereni 
refugee gr()Ui)s. For refugees from niral nackgix Hinds with little or 
no formal education, basic skills assumed more im})ortance than it 
did with those who were better educated. 

The three aspects of work orientation — KSh, cultural orientation, 
and basic skills — ^were j)racticed through task-based acti\'ities in 
workj)lace simulations. At the site in 'I'hailand, silk screening, wood 
working, electronics, and restauraul acti\'ities j)r()vided contexts 
Ibr learning. Students ai)i)lied their new work orieniatioti skills as 
tlie\ used time cards, gave instructions to a co-worker, practiced 
workplace safetv, and mixed and measured ingredients (Williams, 
m6). 
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In simnkted L\S. 

xmkplace sdimgs, 
rr/j/if/rs If'arncd 
a I mil I workplm' 
health and sajrly 
(Did rrorkcrs' 

mlmisihilil'u's (ind 




Native l^an^uuji^e Literacy 

1 h()iii>h not a core part of tlic i)r()i>rain, native laiii>iiagc literacy 
instruction gradually took hold in Thailand, where large numbers 
ol nonliterate refugees suidied. A largely volunteer ellbri taking 
plaee in the evening, (he i)r()gi'ani taught nati\'e language liteiacy, 
(le\el()|)ed leading materials, and ultimately established a resource 
li])ran. laught by lefugecs, the classes sened eveiyone in the 
lamiK', with women being the predominant |)()i)ulation sen'ed. 

Although in the eaily vears manv stall in the overseas i)rogram 
did not understand the relexance ol iiative language literacy to a 
program |)repaiMng ivliigees lor the L nited States, over time it 
gained lull support. StalFcould see for themselves that newly liter- 
ale reliigees laced their lulures with more confidence. By the time 
the Southeast Asia program ends in 1995, moir than !^(),()()() relii- 
gees from \*ietnam, Laos, and tiambodia will have achieved at 
least l)asi( literacv. (See {lhai)ter f) lor a descrij^tion ol the native 
language literacv |)r()granu) 
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Reaching Out to Other (iroups 

Once a |>r()};Tani Ibv adults was solidly in place*, slaH turiuxl ihcir 
attention to adults with spcrial needs and to oronps wlio had not 
i)eeii elii>ii)le to p;nli(ipate in the proj^rain. By 19cS7, a progiam 
thai had once limited |)aili(ipation to heads ol household was 
oll'erinj; special classes to children, motheis, young adults, and 
reliigees with physical or mental disahilities. 

Pmsrsuiis for (^^hilclrcn 

'Hie lirst major diange in the overseas program was tlu* decision 
to educate i-el'ugee eliildien. By ll)cS:i, giowing numhcMs ol 
nonliterate Camhodian and llniong diildren in the piocessing 
centers made stall acutely aware oi the special needs ol" 
underschooled diildren. 

Reports Irom l .S. schools contrihuted to the glowing heliel that 
sonietliing needed to he done loi- lelugee \outli. Kntering the 
I'nited States with little or no previous schooling, many relugee 
vouth were having serious dilliculties in tlieii schools and c oinnui- 
nities. 1 he situation at the secondan* level was espec ially alarming. 
While elemental^ sdiool teachers were accustomed to teaching 
children with no i)rioi classroom expeiience, secondaiy school 
teachers we)e not; lew had heen tiained in literacy development. 
Some schools ollei ed intensive KSl . programs, hut most i:)i'ovi(led 
just one or two liours a dav orgeneial KSK. Dui ing the rest ol tlie 
(la\, in tlieii" math, histoiv, social studies, and scicMice classes, 
students would "sink oi* swim." Many sank (dliung, n.d.). 'Hie 
ste) eot\pe ol the o\eiac hie\ iiig Asian valedic torian was heing 
replaced In new stereotypes: the dropout, the gang iiiemher. and 
the teenage niothei" on wellare. 

B\ late 19S^, progiam planneis began the task ol recreating in 
liu-oll reiiigee eani|)s the .\niei lean high school ex|)erience. Al- 
though the Brc^paralion loi Aiiieiican Secondaiy Sdiool (PASS) 
program began as a simulation ol a high sdiool, "anyone walking 
onto the PASS canii)us in Balaan would say thai, lor all practical 
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|)urj)()scs, ir is an Anierican high school/' rcj)()rlc(l the first PASS 
principal in the progi'ani in the Philippines. 

(hi 'li^hdt u\is uotliiusi more (luin a jUa, oupty cxjhiusc of land . . . 
f/ic/*c arc noli' )iinc dot^sroom huiklinils, an (ubninustnaion huHdin^. a 
lilmny (nulio-'Vis'^ual Indldvisis and an activities huildin^si. There are 
locker rooms and sho-iix'r facilities aiid a sjnn'ts field for hasebcdi 
haskedndl. soccer, track and field — c-ven bleachers. There is an assein- 
hly hall for Liraduations, school j)lays. and odier })ro^r(i}ns. We have 
(yver 100 stctffnienihers. including teachers, cducatioji s])ecialists. coun- 
selors, curncnhun •ii'htcrs. administrative and suppon staff. . . . Ihni)}^ 
the school day (six 4()'}ninute j)erio(ls). hells rinsi hct-nxvn classes, 
and students move to different chissroojjis for dieir various subjects. 
. . . They ,^et rej)ort cards, use hall ])asses. and i^et tardy slips fro))i 
the office. . . . When they act uj). they nmy be sent to the office, -ivhere a 
c()unseh)r ad-vises or re])rinuin(ls them, (Starker, p. 16) 

In dclcrniinini;" the instmctional content and teaching niethodol- 
()gA\ PASS planners drew lioni the growing body of lesearcli in 
bilingual education and second language ac(]uisilion. llie notion 
that children ac(iuiie a second language through natuial interac- 
tions rather than through Ibrinal study (l)ulay, Burt, ^- Krashcn, 
H)(S2) argued lor a language pi'ograni rich in natui^al, authentic 
language with a focus on conununicating real messages Idr 
I'Ci'l purposes. 

At the same time, students needed hell) in learning the s|)ecial 
kind ol Knglish needed to succeed in school. Researehers were 
making a distinction bet^veen two tvpes ol language i)roficienc\' 
((AUinnins, HKSl). One kinri, social language — the language ol' 
liice-to-lace communication — was accjuired in a relatively short 
period ol time through social interaction. Academic language — 
the more IdrmaK decontexluali/eci language of textbooks and the 
classroom — took much longer to learn. Sludenls would need to 
develop both t\ pes ol proticienc y. 

These and othei' developments proldundlv allected the PASS ( ur- 
riculum. An Knglisli-rich environment would promote acquisition. 
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At the same time, students' limited prior schooliiiii; meant that 
the)' also needed exposure to basic: information and conce])ts in 
traditional school subjects. What emerged was a PASS cmriculnm 
comprising three components: Knglish language arts, which de- 
veloped both oral skills and reading and writing; social studies, 
focusing on histoiy and geogia})hy; and basic science and math, 
with an emphasis on discoveiA' and problem solving. Relligee 
teacher aides j^rovided bilingual support. 

Manv of the PASS students came to sdiool with little confidence in 
their abilit)' to learn and with little experience interacting with 
their peers in a classroom seuing. To help students gain confi- 
dence and de\el()p inter[)ersonal skills, RASS initiated an activity- 
based courjseling progi ani in which students worked as a group to 
perform phvsically and mentallv challenging tasks. To meet stu- 
dents' indi\'idual needs, bilingual coimselors, many of them former 
refugees, helped students sort out problems at school and at home. 

Kxtending educational opportiniilies to children of elementaiy 
school age followed natmally on the heels of PASS. By 1987, 
j)riman-school chilclren were included in a j^rogi am called PRKP, 
l^reparing Refugees for Klementaiy Progiams. Altiiough yoimger 
cliildren were not as seriously at risk in V.S. schools as their older 
c()unter|)arts, a head star! in Knglish language and literacy (le\el- 
opment helped them cuter elementaiy school with basic comjire- 
hension skills and subject matter knowledge. 

In PRKP, Knglish was tatight through content areas such as read- 
ing, writing, matlr stieuce, art, and drama. Students were allowed 
(o progress naturallv through the stages of language acciuisition, 
using nonverbal responses and unconventional spelling in ihe 
beginning, and later, (leveloj)ing fluency through language expe- 
rience activities and cooperatiNc learning tasks (Hoyt, 

Because program designers believed tliat children develoj) fluency 
most readilv when they have a nvcd to exjiress themsehrs ((lorey, 
llamavan, & Plleger, 10(S7), teachers linked language to real ex- 
j)erience. Sttidents made animal habitats, acted out folktales, and 
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coiuluclocl science experiments. New vociibulaiy and struaures 
were introduced in the context of (he activity, and students bej^an 
using the target language before they had fully mastered its tbrni 
(Hoyt, 1993). 

Literac) instniction in I^RKP was simultaneous with oral language 
devcl()|)ment. Through whole language a])])r()aches such as lan- 
guage experience stories, shared reading with big books, dictated 
stories, and dialogue journals, chikhen read and wrote about ia- 
niiliar themes and topics. Students were encouraged to use their 
native language and personal histories to connect \vhat they knew 
with what they were learning (Hoyt, \{){)?>). 

As stair became more familiar with their students' personal histo- 
ries — through student writings as well as through visits to students' 
homes — thev became aware of the contributions that families could 
make to their childien's education, I hrough homework assign- 
ments that involved the whole family and through parent ))artici- 
pation in the classioom, teachers built a partnership between the 
school and home. (See (lhapter b for a description of diis aspect 
of PRKR) 

Facu preschoolers were part oi the overseas training program. 
Nhxleled on Project Head Start, a (hildcare ))r()gTam in Thailand 
proN ided voung children with good nutrition and acu\'ities that 
stinuilated early development. 

Speci:il Needs Cxrotips: Women-, Youiifi Adults^ and 
Kefu^eesMith Disabilities 

Reiiigee education emerged as a separate (lis( ipline when educa- 
t(ns realized that refugees had educational needs that were differ- 
ent from those of Other liSl. learners. Soon the field recognized 
thai the refugee population itself" was not homogeneous; it in- 
cluded groups with distinct needs based on diflerent backgrounds 
and resettlement ex])eriences. (fuided by suneys and other sources 
of information fi'om T.S. senice ])r()viders, the overseas program 
began designing curricula for two special-needs groups: mothers 



and young adults. Special courses were also designed for individu- 
als with physical and menial disabilities. 

Women 

hi its lirst (ew vears, the overseas program had gi\en primaiy 
aUeiition to the male head of household. Bv die earK H)8()s, there 
was growing evidence of the critical role in resettlement that women 
played, as well, A fiuniK's successlul integration depeiided to a 
large degiee on the adjustment of women (Lutheran hnmigi ation 
and Relugee Senice, ird.). who maintained the home and raised 
the children. Yd women, particularly those with voung children, 
laced special diHiculties. .\ host ot conditions — lii.Mted Knglish, 
unliuiiiliarity with Western home niaiiagemeiit, and the rapid ac- 
culturation of children into U.S. culture — undermined women's 
traditional role as faniilv caregivers. At the same time, lesponsi- 
bilities at home kept them from learning new skills thev needed to 
assume new roles and responsibilities. Isolated at home, nianv 
women slipped into depression, feeling that they were not contrib- 
uting to their families' well-being. A special rei)ort to the overseas 
j)rograiii on the resettlement experiences ot women noted that 
women's "isolation and honiebouiid status . . . encourage depen- 
(lenc\ and compound the issues ol adjustment, within their own 
faniilv and their coniniunity" (Nhickintosh, 198'), p. 2). 

To piepare new mothers for the stresses thev would face in the 
riiited States, the overseas program designed a course for preg- 
nant women and (hose with voung ( liildren. .V sup])leiiienl to the 
ivgular adult cuniculum, the course was intended to help these 
women develop "the skills ... to function in the family and the 
coinmuiiitv" (International (latliolic Migratit ^ (lomniission, 1985, 
p. 7), The course began with the recognition that niaiiv women 
with voung diildivn would not be able to work outside the home: 
"In their present condition, (he; mav . . . s(av at home and be 
[honieniakersj rathei than seek employment" (International (iatho- 
lic Nhgratioii (Commission, 1983, p. 20). The new topics, taught 
mostlv in the native language witli the assistance of refugee aides, 
included day care, health care during pregnancy and post ])artuni, 
child development, consumerism, household safety, nutrition, and 



roniiuunitv scniccs. Stuclcnls also learned about lionic-based 
cmploNincnt ()])i)()rturiitics, sucli as sn\'ini>", that would allow tlicni 
to contribute to the fitniilv income (Tiiretsky, Bustard, iv* 
Rattauakoni, 1U88). 

YaunfiAiiiilts 

Another i)()rti()n ol the adult i)o])iilati()n to receive S])ecial atten- 
tion was youno- adults. 1 he challeni>e ol eiitei inj^ a new culture 
was cspecialK dauntini^ for yoiMij^ adults, forced to negoliale an 
unfamiliar culture at the same time they were iria|)j)ling' with 
man\ fhst-time life ex])eriences — gcttinj^ and keei)in<>- a job, dat- 
ing, getting married, having a family (M. Webster in Konim: Refu- 
gee \'outli, (.uided by the results of a survev (Center for 
Applied 1/mguistics, 19SS), the overseas i)r()grani designed a 
supplemental course of stndv for young adults. Because most young 
adult lefiigees wanttnl to continue their education, yet often needed 
to work, tlie course gave particular attention to strategies for woi k- 
ing and studving at the same time. In their work orientation 
classes, xoung adults learned l)asic math, and in KSl. classes, they 
learned the language needed "to succeed in educational situations 
[and] ... to access information regarding [job] skills develoi)- 
nient and certifuation" ((iil/ow, 10(SS, p. 4(i). Through role ])lays, 
case studies, and debates, students in cultural orientation classes 
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explored social issues of special iiilerest, such as dating, mairiage, 
and peer pressure. 

Ihe v'ouni^ adult program in the Philippines gi'ew in scope and 
complexity with the airival in the late 1980s of large numbers of 
\'ietnamese Amerasians. Though in their late teens, most had 
received onh' a few yeai s of education in Vietnam. Having giown 
up on the social and economic margins of Melnamese society, 
many arrived with low self-esteem and without the support of a 
stable family. To meet the pressing needs of these voung adults, 
the program developed a wide range of academic, social, and 
recreational acti\ilies. The cullural orientation cuiriculum was 
reconfigured to pay more attention to issues of self, familv, and 
community. Students examined |)ers()nal ()ualities, explored fiim- 
ilv roles, looked at their |)lace within the connnunity and societ}", 
and discussed their hopes and |)lans for the fiit 

Outside the classroom, .Amerasians developed dieir social skills 
through particij^ation in sports and social clubs and explored is- 
sues of interest in inlbrmal discussion groups, t opics of discrimi- 
nation, alwa\ s a subject of interest to retiigees, took on special 
meaning with this mixed-race population. For example, through 
activities on Black histoiy and culture, Black .Amerasians drew 
parallels ber\vecn the African-American experience and their ex- 
perience glowing up in X'ietnam. X'ietnamese-American counsel- 
ors helped students resolve problems in their classroom and neigh- 
borhoods. (See (Chapter I for a description of the voung 
adult progi am ) 

lieftiiiees iji'itfi Disalnlities 

Like other populations, the refugee population included those 
with physical, menl<il, and emotional disabililies. lb meet the needs 
of these learners, the program in Thailand designed what became 
known as the vSu|)er-A program. Since most Super-A students en- 
tered the [)r()gram with little or no Knglish or litera(y in (heir 
native language, the Super-A course g(»nerally followed the A-level 
curriculum !br nonliterate beginners, but with a focus on topics of 
parlictilar importance to reliigees with disabilities. Students learned 



how to communicate infbrniiition about ihemselvcs and to handle 
emergencies. Deaf students studied sign language — hiieinalional 
Sign Ixmguage in the beginning years, American Sign language 
in recent vears. Slow learners studied lessons suited to their needs 
and learning styles. Super-A teachers approached, topics in a vari- 
ety of ways, using the senses of sight, hearing, and touch to draw 
on students' strengtlis (Super-A Progiani StatF, 1986). 

Brin^in^ Lcanicrs Together 

Once tlie overseas program had developed dmicula to meet the 
needs ol dilFerent age gix)U])s — adults, young adults, and chil- 
dren — it began looking at ways oF bringing learners together to 
interact and su]:)].K)rt one another. One approach used the family 
as a lesource, because it built ui)()n the backgiounds ol'the learn- 
ers. Southeast Asian refiigees came from cultures where the fam- 
ily, rather than the individual, was the basic unit of society (Ranard, 
1981)), and in the ])r(>cess of acljusting to a new culture, families 
often plaved a critical role, with family members working coopera- 
tively to overcome obstacles (Rumbaut Ima, 1987). At the same 
time, reliigee families were at risk for intergenerational conllicl, 
with children and ])arenls ada])ting to the new culture at dilfereni 
rates and in dilfereni ways. 

Learning activities biought togethei* adults, young adults, and ado- 
lescents to share viewpoints and ex])erienccs. S])ecial discussion 
gr()U])s ])i{)vided ])arents and voung adults a safe place to discuss 
issues, such as dating and changing family roles, that miglit lead 
to family conllicts in the L'nited States. 'lb strengthen jwenls' 
roles as teachers, adults \ isited children's classes to demonsUate 
traditional skills and to talk about their lives in their native coun- 
tries. Homework assignments weie designed to use parents as 
soiM'ces of knowledge; one assignment had students inten iew ])ar- 
cuts about theii- past ex])eriences. Through special events, the 
|)rogr<nn sought lo piomole family interaction and strengthen 
intergeneialion.il ties. At family lairs, lamilies read books together, 
])erloi-med skit\ played games, and (old stories. During family 
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appixrialioii ni<>li(, vouiig- adults dcmonsiratccl skills tlicy had 
learned in thcii' classes. 

Ma!iy youiio' rcfiij^ccs airivcd in the camps without the su|)p()rt ol' 
stable larnilies. Foi' these reliioees, the |)r()grani looked to iJie 
coninmnity lor intei i^enerational su|)p()rt. Older students worked 
with young adults on i)rojects such as tree planting, gardening, 
and electrical repaii'. Tlnough inierest clubs, young and older 
adults puisued interests in |)hot()gia|)ln\ inusie, and art, A big 
brodier/sister |)i'()grani i)r()\'i(le(l young adults with support and 
guidance Uirough fi iendship with eanij) stall'. 

Leamiiij^ from Each Other; Trends in Staff 
Development 

Teadiei's in (he overseas program — Indonesian, Thai, and Fili- 
l)in() nationals — were college graduates, higlilv proficient in Eng- 
lish.. Assisting teachers in the classroom were refugees with ad- 
vaneed-level Knglish, while language and cross-eiiltural specialists 
and program administrators i)r()\ided instruetional suppoit. In 
the early veais ol the |)r(>grani, almost all nonteaching |)osiii()ns 
were held by Americans, but ex entuallv former refugees were em- 
|)loye(l in key positions, stich as eross-cultuial s|)eeialists and coun- 
selors. Over time, as non-American stall gained e\|)erience and 
expertise, they bec ame s|)ecialists and managers, as well. Bv 199"), 
most |)ositi()ns throughoul the program were held bv Filipino and 
Thai nationals. 

While main teacheis had backgrounds in education, lew had been 
trained in learner-centered api^ioaches. l o train teachers in cur- 
rent iheoiy and |)ractice, the program initiated (he team ap|)roach 
lo staff development. In small groups led In language and 
CK^ss-ciillural spec ialists, teachers met 10 lo 15 hoins a week lo 
plan lessons, diseiiss issties, and share stralc\gies. 

As the instnictional |)rogra!n changed to reflect new trends in 
refugee education, so too did staff development cluuige to rellect 
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nc*\v iflc^as in teacher cducaiioii. To meet llic diverse needs and 
interests of* the teacliing stall", the i)^'o}>"rani exi)anded ()i)p()rtiini- 
ties for iMolessionai develoi)nient. Al one site, tlie proj^rani eanie 
to ieseinl)le a teaeher-trainini^ institute* with do/ens ol courses on 
second language ae(|nisition and cross-ailtuial education. Tlirough 
ties the i)r(>grani liad esial)lislied with local teacher training colleges, 
teachers could even earn graduate degiees while teaching in 
the canijj. 

Bv the inid-HISOs, stafVin the Philii)i)ines wei*e exchanging ideas 
in an annual. canii)-wide conference on language and culture; 
topics ranged from refugee gangs in America to traditional South- 
east Asian liealing practices to sli ategies foi indei)endent learning 
(International (latholic Migration Conunission, 199:')). A sieadv 
stream of Consultants from the Tnited States kei)t staff ahreasi of 
new develo|)nients in the field. Two i)uhlicati()ns, Injomalioii Vj)- 
(Idlr and /// AwniaL were dc\t*loped to piovide stall with ui)-to- 
date inlormation on refugee resetdement trends and issues. 
I hrongh the program's own pnhlicalion, Passai^v: A Joinnal of Rcjn- 
l^rr l\(lunifin)L staff exchanged information and ideas among col- 
leagues, hotli in the overseas program and in refugee programs in 
the L'niled States. 

file refugees themselves also provided lich opportunities for stall" 
development. As j)art of preseivice training, new stafi i)articipated 
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in a ''honiestay" — a clay with a refiigec tiunily. By spending time 
with a laniily at school, at work, and at home, staff saw the camp 
through the refugees' eyes (Marston, 1986). Start' could also lake 
classes in Soutlieasi Asian languages. Taught by refugees, these 
classes not only gave staff anodier means of communicating with 
their students, they also helped teachers '^appreciate the pleasures 
and difficulties | their] own students encounterledj'' (Duify & 
MacArthui\ 1985. p. 10). 

Paralleling the growth of leai nei -centered trends in the c lassroom, 
staff development became increasingly self-directed. 'I'hrough ob- 
serving peers, reading professional journals, conducting 
classiooni-hased research, oi* j^rcsenting at workshops, teachers 
began assuming resjxnisibility lor their own learning. Rather than 
pailicipating in a pivdetermined schedule of training classes, teac h- 
ers selected from a menu of training o]>pouunities and jjlaimed 
their own professional development. 

As the |)rograin ends in 1^)95, ihousands oi' Indonesian, fliai, and 
Filipino teachers have become experienced language and 
ci'oss-cultural educators, Man\ haxe returned to teach in theii 
home towns and provinc es, taking with them new ideas and prac- 
tices about education. Some have started their own schools. Oth- 
ers have used skills thev acc]uired in the program to begin new 
caivei s, many as staff development ti ainers in hotels and compa- 
nies (Consortium, 1995), 'I bus, the signilicanee ol the program 
can be measured bv its imparl not only on the refugees but on the 
host coimtries as well. 



I hroughout i!s hisloiy, the overseas program was pari ol the hn*ger 
field of refugee and immigrant educ ation. Staff were hired fiom 
|)rograms and schools in the rnited States, bringing with them 
new ideas and practices. (Countless consultants contribulect their 
eK|)ertise. 1 he result was a pi'ogram wheiv the latest ideas in 
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Sii^iiiiicance of Setting 

Kar-oH rriutijcc camps niii^lu scvni unlikely places lo prepare rei'ugees ibr life 
in America, but stall soon discovered the unique opponuniiies ibr exploring 
issues of Culture and change that the program's multicultural milicn ofVered. 
lialhvav l)et\veen the old comitn and the new, the camps were also places 
where refugees could hegin to sort out past experiences — sometimes deeply 
|)aiuliil experiences — and [prepare ibr liiture challenges. 
With this setting came aiu)ther heneht, as American siail discovered the 
s|)ecial strengths and skills that non-native speakers brought to the class- 
room. Who could heller understand the diHiculiies oi learning Knglish than 
l hai. Filipino, and Indonesian teachers who themselves had once struggled 
to learn the language? The bond between teacher and learner can be espe- 
( i.jlK close when they share a language and culture, as was often the case in 
the ()V(Mseas program. 

Setting— and a management ]jhilos()])hy that supported experimentation — 
also (ontrihnted to change. As one ibrmer siair])erson noted, "Bring creative 
people together in a rel'ugee camp, where there's not niuc li to do exccjK 
work, and \on*ic' going to get a lot of imioxaiion" (K. (.orey, j)ers()nal eoni- 
mmiicaiion, Mardi IIU)^). 



langiiai^c* a. 1 eross-cidtiiral education were proposed, debated, 
and leslecL 

111 earh 1993, as the last students prei)ared to i^i'adiiate iVom the 
Southeast Asia program, staff could loc^k l)ack on a decade and a 
liall\)l almost constant change and exi)erinienUiti()n. 1 he i)r()grani's 
original purpose — to help ease refugees' transition into a new 
cidlure — lemainc^d the same. But over time, tlie |)rogTani grew 
enorinottslv in scope, design, and c()mi)lexity, as it couiiinially 
red(dine(l what it considered essential for suiviNal. Wliile conii)e- 
leuc\ -based cimicula retaitied critical inii>ortance in the program, 
thev became part of a more ambitious ellort to meet a\vide range 
ol edutational and pNsdioscK'ial needs. Classroom instruction paid 
more attcMilion to learners' need lor literacw Learning occtnred 
not onlv ill the ( lassioom, but also in iieiglihorliood libraries, in 
uiultimedia resource centers, on recreation fields, and at home. 
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Counselors, some of them [brmer rcfuj^ces themselves, sen ed as 
bridges between school, home, and comnnmity. The proi>Tani 
reached out to new groups, designing special courses lor children, 
adolescents, young adults, and women. Once the needs ofdifl'er- 
ent groups were met, the program sought to bring refiigees of all 
ages together through activities diat su engthened intergenerational 
and lamilv ties. 

Although the progiam in South.east Asia is ending, it leaves a 
lasting legacy. The success of the Southeast Asian progiams has 
led the U.S. Department of Slate to Hind ^iriiilar though smaller- 
scale eflbrts in Kenva and in Croatia for L'.S.-botmd Alrican and 
Bosnian refugees. In the L'nited Slates, the overseas jjiogram's 
competency -based ctirriculum remains a model loi' relugee edtica- 
tion progiams, as well as for other language education ellorts: 
Peace Corps, for c^xample, ledesigned its language training jjro- 
gianis lor volunteei's in the late 198()s, using the overseas iM'ogiam's 
FSL curriculum as a model. The overseas program's eflorts in 
cultural orientation have contrihiited to the burgeoning field of 
cross-cultural education, as former staf1'i)ring new ideas to their 
work in the pul)li( , j^rivate, and nonprofit sectors. Because of the 
hu ge number of nonliterate refugees who studied in the program, 
literacy was a partictilaiiy fhiitful area of work, and tiie program 
has left bc^hind a rich resource of sttident- and tc^acher-createcl 
materials that are now used in KSl. programs throtighout the 
Cnited States. The program's work with refugee vouth has also 
contribtited to the field's knowledge about how best to educate 
ciiilciien in a second language. 

Other initiatives have been less well publicized. Three of these 
eflorts — a native langtiage literacA' program, a partnershi|3 between 
school and families, and a |)r()gTam for uiKlerschooled yoimg 
adults — represent areas of lively interest in the field today. Thev 
are treated in detail in the following chaj^ters in (he hope that in 
these areas, too, the overseas program can provide useful ideas to 
educators seeking new ways to help newcomers make the most of 
their new lives in America. 
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Meeting the Needs of Ibung 
Adult Amerasians 

Johii Michael Phillips 

International Catholic Migration Commission 
Philippine Refugee Process in Center 

Sittuifi on loxv xihxhIcu benches under the shade of a spreading nunyio 
tree, Khiiyen sips coffee and listens to three younf:^ Vict7iamcsc stu- 
dents talk about their fi'ustrations "unth leaminfl jEm^'/us/]. Khuyen, a 
counselor, su^i^ested (he meeting at the local coffee shop after a heated 
exchange bet'iz'een a teacher and one of the students earlier that mom- 
ing. The student, Khai, a toughdooking ZO-year-old Vietnamese^ 
Amerasian, complains that his teacher is against him. Another, 19- 
year-old Toan, xdio left Vietnrmi six years ago by boat and has no 
relatives in cam}), despairs of making any progress in learning En- 
glish, The third student, an Afi-o-Amcrasixm named Michael says he 
can't c(mcentrate in class because of problems he is having at home 
uith his stepfather. ''(>ic7e" Khuyen, as he is knoxvn to students, nods, 
making a mental note to pay a visit to MichaeVs house later in the 
^iceek. When Khuyen finally speaks, it is not to give advicw but to help 
the students sorf out the rcas(ms for their difficulties. Khuyen lias been 
"^.corking ivith young people for several years and kno-n's he cannot 
solve their })r()blems, but he can help them look at their situations and 
find their onm solutions. 

I'hain KluiycMi worked as a counselor iji (he young adult program 
at the Philippine Refugee Processing Cieuter (PRP(l). Like the 
other counselors, Khuyen was a bilingual \'ietnaniese-American 
with exi)cnence in social work and education. He and his col- 
leagues, all fbmier refugees, formed one part of a comprehensive 
l^rograni for young adult refugees, many of whom were Anierasiaus 
Irom \'ietnam. 
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From 1987 until the overseas program in the Philippines closed in 
1994, the \'Oung adult progi-ani provided sers'ices to more than 
25,000 refugees between the ages of 17 and 25. Implemented by 
the International Catholic Migration Commission (IC^M(^), the 
young adult progiam was founded on the belief that young adults, 
particularly \'ietnarnese Amerasians with low levels of edtication 
and personal histories. of disaimination and family conflict, had 
both academic and psychosocial needs. To meet these needs, the 
program moved beyond traditional classroom instmction to pro- 
vide a wide range of academic, social, recreational, and counseling 
seiA'ices. Attending ESL, literacy, and cultural orientation classes 
during the day and taibvando, cosmetolog\', and native language 
literacN' classes in the evening, students benefited from a fiill pro- 
giam of academic study and social recreation. On weekends, thev 
joined in youth c'.ub activities, spent the day \\'ith a big sister or 
brother, oi t^ok part in infonnal disaission groups exploring 
issues of interest to yoimg adults. \'ietnamese-speaking counselors 
were ne\'er far from the refugees' neighborhoods, keeping tabs on 
troubled youth or visiting with families, often doing on-the-spot 
counseling and crisis intenention. 

Rationale and Ili^^tor;^' 

By 1990, most of the students in the young adult program were 
Amerasians and their siblings, but when the program began in 
1987, Amerasians from Vietnam were onlv a small portion of the 
young adult population. Seizing mostly noti-Amerasian \'ietnam- 
ese youth, (he young adult progiam was initiated to assist refiigees 
between the ages of 17 and 22. These young adult migrants faced 
a daunting and distinctive set of challenges in the United States: 
Almost all would be working, some for the first time; many would 
also be going to school. At the same time, most would be dating, 
getting maiTied, and starting new families ((>enter for Applied 
linguistics, 1988). Man\' would be fac ing the resettlement experi- 
ence without the su|;|)ort of family or ck)se friends. 
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llie piiipose of the young adult cun'iculiim was to prepare stu- 
deras to face new life experiences and make infoniied choices 
(Gilzow, 1988). Classroom activities helped students get infomia- 
lion about educational and employment options in tJieir new com- 
munities and develop strategies for working and studying at the 
same time. Like adult students, young adults studied ESL, cultural 
orientation, and work orientation, but in each case the instmc- 
tional content was adjusted to the special needs of young adults. 
In work orientation classes, for example, students with little previ- 
ous education learned math; in cultural orientation classes they 
discussed young adult issues, such as male/female relationships 
and peer pressure; and in ESL classes, they practiced 
social language. 

WTien large numbers of Amerasians an*ived from Vietnam in 1989, 
nearly aM entered the young adult progiam. Most shared many 
interests and concerns widi other refiigees their age. Ai the same 
time, it soon became clear that man)* Anierasians brought with 
them needs tliat set tliem apart from other yoimg adults. Off- 
spring of sen'icemen and other Americans who had sen-ed in 
X'ielnam during the 19H()sand 197()s, many /\jnerasians had gi'own 
up in poverty on the social and economic fringes of Vietnamese 
society. Most had attended school for only nvo or tiiree years. 
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Some could not read or write Vietnamese and had litde or no 
experience in an academic learning environment. 

I'heir difficulties were not just academic. Having gi'own up diller- 
ent in a society that valued unifomiity\ many Amerasians were also 
grappling wuth issues of identit)' and discrimination. Because Viet- 
nam is a patriarchal society in which one's identit)' is linked to 
one's faUier, many Amerasians had a poorly foniied sense of self 
(Blundell 1985; Ronk, 1986). Moreover, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment and many Vietnamese people regarded Ajiierasians as tainted 
by American blood. To many, Amerasians represented the hated, 
vanquished enemy and were often used as ^'bad" examples in 
school lessons about the war. Tlie widespread (though inaccurate) 
perception among Vietnamese that most moUiers of Amerasians 
were prostitutes fin ther marginalized them. 

hi addition, Amerasians' family ciramistances often led to serious 
problems. Many had come to the processing center unaccompanied 
by family members, while others had rejoined their families, after 
many years of separation, for the purpose of resetdement. In 
some instances, Amerasians were li\'ing with fraudulent "family" 
members — people who had j^aid Amerasians or their mothers to 
let them inii)ersonate a family member for the purpose of enii- 
gi-ating with the Amerasian to the United StiUes. In these cases, 
.Amerasians were living with virtual strangers, sometimes hostile 
ones, and die result sometimes involved abuse. 

Not all Amerasians fit this at-risk profile. Some were high school 
graduates who had giown up in stable, kn'ing families and seemed 
happy and well adjusted. Nonetheless, the majorin* of Amerasians 
had S|)ecial educational and ps\ ( hosocial needs, and the effort to 
meet these needs ultimately led to sweeping changes in the young 
adult progi am, both inside and outside the classroom. 
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In$$ide the Classroom 

For many Anierasians, school in Vietnam had been a place of 
failure. M a result, the)' tended to see education, even education 
for resetdement, as not vvordi the effort. If the overseas program 
was to succeed where other educational efforts had failed, it would 
need to engage /\nierasians and help them gain confidence in 
their own capacit}' to learn. 

(kiided by the principle that students leani best when what they 
learn interests them, program stall adapted curricula and materi- 
als to the interests of /Vinerasians. (Ailtural orientation classes em- 
phasized stich issues as peer pressure, discrimination, and dating, 
while in their ESL classes suidents read stories with Amerasian 
characters. The ESL department transformed the language labo- 
raUnT into a nuiltimedia learning resource center, with materials 
reflecting the backgrounds and interests of young adult students. 
Suidents read and then discussed open-ended young adult stories, 
Such as *'VVill Stacie Keep Her Baby?'' They wote reactions to 
videos about N^ietnam and listened to audiotapes of readings, with 
supplementaiy ilkistrated texts, on yotmg adult topics. A bulletin 
board invited suidents to respond to controversial statements or to 
conflicting proverbs. 

One wav to ensin^e student interest is to offer students choice in 
what they study. Reflecting trends in refiigee and immigrant edu- 
cation (\\Vigle\' & Ciuth, 1992), the ESL classroom became a more 
democratic place, with students and teachers collaboratively decid- 
ing on topics for study (Snyder, 1990). At the beginning ESL 
levels, an experimental whole-language literaq- progi^am encour- 
aged self-directed learning. Suiclents not only sUidied prescribed 
lifeskill topics, such as reading ads and hlling out lorms; they also 
can'ied out high-hiterest activities, such as reporting neighbor- 
hood events to the class, reading Books on topics of interest, and 
writing personal stories. 
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In cultural onentalion classes, students had the opportunity to 
choose both course content and approach. Students also directed 
their own learning through specific activities such as Special Pr()jects 
and Learn~A-SkilL Witli Special Pr()jects, students launched large- 
scale pr()jects, such as sports tournaments, cultural shows, field 
trips, and dance parues, and in the process learned goal-setting 
and planning skills. Students worked on their projects in gi'oups, 
an especialh* effective approach with underschoolcd students re- 
luctant to perform in front of others: A )'oung adult too sh)' to 
stand before the entire class would participate confidently in an 
informal discussion among four or five peers. ^Vith Learn-A-Skill, 
suidents developed new skills that could be as simple as thnnving 
a frisbee or as complex as playing chess. Other choices included 
modern dance, hairdressing, baseball, and painting. 1 he empha- 
sis was on gaining self-confidence as well as on skills that would 
provide a contact point for socialization with American young 
adults. Students learned and practiced the skills outside class but 
were responsible for periodic in-class progress reports and 
demonst radons. 

Students e\en had a say in how their classrooms were nm. Man\' 
young adtilts came to the progi'ani with little or no classroom 
experience. Some acted inappropriately becatise they did not know 
how they were ex])ected to belia\'e. Others acted out, masking a 
fear of failure. One partiailarh' effective way of dealing with an 
unmly classroom, teachers discovered, was to let sttidents develop 
their own classroom niles: Students were more likely to obey niles 
that they themselves had made, 'fo set classroom iiiles, sttidents 
might begin by talking about mles at home and in the cam}). In 
one lesson, for example, the teacher would show students a pic- 
lure of camp living ([uarters. ''How do yon get along when you are 
living so close together?" I he teacher would ask, leading to a 
discussion of how refiigees solved prol^lems that came f rom living 
with otliers in the camp. This discussion, in turn, would lead to a 
list of mles diat refugees follow to get along with their new neigh- 
bors, 'llien, students and teacher would work together to develop 
a list of niles lor classroom behavior. 
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(iai is an Amerasian. Mer motlier is \'ictnamcsc. Her father was an American 
soldier. When the war ended. Gai's father went home. Gai and her mother 
were leil alone, 

Thev liad no rnonev, s{) they sold cakes on the sireets, (rai was still veiy 
small, and slu* was always tired and hungr>\ Life in \'ietnam was too dillleuh 
for Gai and her mother, so they left. 

Xow tiiey are in the I'RPC^ waitintj; to go to America. Hut Crai is worried. She 
looks like an American, hut she cannot speak Knglish. 

How can she make friends? The \'ietnamese diink she is American; ih.e 
.•\mericaus tliink she is \ 'iotnamesc, Gai is afraid that life in America will be 
diOiciilt too. 



From (iat. li suilV-dcNclojK'd st<>f\l)<)(>k In Ahn IUa< ksiock aii<l Maiio (.'. I icniatuUv pro- 
(liKcd In iIk' Inu'iii.uional Catiwjiic Mij^raiion (.Mininissioii, Pliilippiuc Rfl"iij;cc Processing; 
Ccnlci . Morong, Batiuin. l'iulip[)inos. I9SS. 



In a further effort to help Anierasians become more responsible 
for their o\\*n learning, ESL classes incorporated strategies f(^r 
coiiliiiuing learning. Designed to help student.^ become indepen- 
dent, lifelong learners, these strategies appeared throughout the 
KSL cuiTiculum, In a unit dealini; with shopping for food, for 
example, students would "find out prices of basic food items" in 
the camp markets and then "report the infonnation and write it 
down, coniixiring item, price, place, day, and quality." Lessons 
like this helped students go beyond masteiy of specific infonna- 
tion to develop skills they could use in the United States to get 
infonnation independently. 

Applying inlbrmation-gathcring strategies on a larger scale, KSL 
students imciertook long-term research pr()jects. First, students 
chose a topic that intereslcd thenr, the t()|)ic might reflect a re- 
settlement concern (e.g., occupations in the United States), a so- 
cial issue (e.g., the African-American experience), or a personal 
interest (e.g., Chinese cooking). Then, working with others with 
similar interests, students identified sources of information, devel- 
oped a plan for canying out their research, and organized a pre- 
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sentation of their findings to the class (International Catholic 
Migi'ation Commission, 1989). 

Outside the Classroom 

Effective as these classr(X)m innovations were, many Amerasians 
and odier young adults needed more than language and cultural 
instniction. Energetic young adults not used to spending long 
hours in a classroom needed die stimulation of social and recre- 
ational activities, while olhei^ needed help with family and per- 
sonal problems. 

The field of language education has supported the idea that social 
>ciTices can contribute to better language acquisition (Kleinmann, 
1982). Liuiguage students do not learn as well when they are 
anxious or depressed, ESL educators believe (Kraslien & Terrell, 
1983; Schumaim, 1980). One way to reduce stress and facilitate 
li^'cirning is to create a low-anxiety leaniing environment where 
students are encouraged to take risks and express their ideas, 
desires, and feelings (Cohon, Lucey, Paul, & Penning, 1986), An- 
other way is to provide "profiessional s(xial sen-ices to alleviate 
pressing needs and ovenvhehning stresses" (Kleinmann, 1982, p. 
241). Social seivices, Robinson (1980) argues, represent "one of 
the strongest defenses against depression and mental stresses 
among refugees" (p. 

At the Philippine Refugee Processing Center, the need for sup- 
port seivices outside the classroom led to the creation of a com- 
prehensive j)rf)giani of social and recreational activities. In addi- 
tion, a special counseling unit made up of bilingual Vietnamese- 
Anieritan counselors was formed. 

Social and Reercational AcriWties 

Social and recreational activities were orgatii/.ed and led by stafi Of 
the Noting Adult Seivices Progiam (\'ASP). Thrrnigli the recrea- 
tional side oi the program, students learned to sew, box, cook, or 
plav the guitar. Basketball, vollevball, and Ameriran football games 
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were organized, as well as classes in actincf, singing, drawing, and 
martial arts. It was ho[)ed that these activities— along with English 
language skills — might provide an entree to new^ Friendships in 
the United Stales. As YASP Coordinator Roger Vcm explained, 

When students <i() to AmchccL the first people they are actjially ^oin^ 
to socialize uith are other yowi^ people, and the icay they are ^oinsi to 
do that is at dances, basketball fiamcs. and other recreational activi- 
ties. If they huKi' /kw fo do these activities, they nill be able to 
develop fiiendships, (Ranard is: Pfle^cr, 1994) 

llicre was a serious puipose to these activities, as well. As a psy- 
chologist who worked closely with Anierasians at the camp in the 
Philippines and in the United States notes, "In general, the source 
of competence and self-esteem for most Anierasians Ikis not been 
i (K>ted in : he classroom" (Fclsman, Johnson, Frederick, &: Felsman, 
1989. p. 50). lliis observation suggests that many underschooled 
voinig adults would he more likely to gain new skills and conli- 
(lence on the playing field or in a social club than in the classroom. 

( )nc example of tlie educational value of recreation was the "ropes 
coiu'sc.'' Despite a supeHi( i. i semblance to an obstacle course, 
the ropes course was far moit sophisticated than a simple fitness 
activity. Designed to build confidence, trust, and self-awareness. 



the course required students to engage in physically and mentally 
challenging activities, lliere were several benefits to the course. As 
students helped one another (toss a bridge made ot rope or caught 
someone in a fire fall, ihey leanied in a veiy concrete way the 
value of cooperation and tmsv. For students w^io had experienced 
little but isolation and failure in \'ietnani, the course helped de- 
velop confidence and friendship. And, finalh', because each activ- 
ity was followed b\ a discussion period that allowed participants to 
talk about how they felt and what they had learned, there \vas a 
context for disaissing issues that othenvise might be neglected. 
'The\- can talk about fear and the value of trust and cooperation 
because they've jtist experienced it," says Michael (>onway, a San 
Francisco policeman who worked with at-risk xouth in San Fran- 
cisco and sened as a consultant to the young adult progi'am 
(Ranard & Plleger.. 1994). Also known as acti\'it)'4)ased cotmseling, 
the ropes course pro\'ed especially effective with young people 
w*ho did not benefit from traditional approaches io counseling 
(Ong, 1992). 

In addition to recreaticnial activities, provided an anay of 

social seiviccs. Fhrougti its Big Brother/Big Sister progi^ani, staff 
volunteers oiiered gtiidance and even friendship to young adults, 
especially those w ithout relatives in camp. On Sundays, Americans 
working iri the camp met with Amerasiar.s i'ov castial talks and 
recreation. Field trij^s to sc1k)oIs and residential and commercial 
areas on nearby militaiy i^ases gave .Ajnerasians the chance to see, 
hrst hand, as|)ects ')f American life they had studied in their ctiF 
luial orientation classes and to play sports with Americans 
(hiteniational (Catholic Migialion C^onimission, 1989). 

Vhv j)r()gram also bn)ughl toi^cther young adults witli •iin)!lar 
interests. Spccial-inreresl support groups, such as the Afro- 
Amerasian Rap (irouj) and the Women's Club, met on weekends. 
The rap group disaissed issues such as racism, discrimination, 
and identity, while the Wonieifs Club addressed issues of sell- 
eMeem ar.d gender. At limes, the two grotips' interests merged. 

I'here were joint sessions, lor example, lhal helped young AlVo- 
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Amerasian women develop pride in their appearance as they 
learned about hair care and received tips on niakeu]) — an impor- 
tant stej), since Afro-Anierasians had been ])articularly stigmatized 
in X'ietnain (Ranard & Ciilzow, 1989). 

The \'()ung Adult Seivices Progi'ani also offered special Knglish 
classes for newly arri\'ed refugees still waiting for their classes to 
begin, raught by bilingual teachers, these classes gave 
underschooled voung adults an opportunity to experience and 
understand the classroom environment. A variety of other course 
topics, such as V'ietnamese literacy, were also offered, depending 
on student interest and the availability of volunteer teachers. 

Cotmseiin^ 

A critical eleuuiit of the voung adult ])rogram was the counseling 
imit, known as the Voung Adult Senices Unit (\'ASL'). \*ASL' 
ad\"isers — all \'ietnamese- Americans, all former refiigees — linked 
the staff with the students, and the classroom with the connnunity, 
()])eraling in the neighborhoods, the classrooms, and the recre- 
ational facilities, \'.\Sr advisers i^roxided rf^fiigees with orienta- 
tion to camp life and the cin'riculnni, co.inseled Irouhled students 
one-on-one, and helj)ed resolve conflicts <iinong refugees and be- 
tween students and stdll. With students who entered the progivim 
with little or no education, an inijxnlant j)art of the advisers' job 
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was to help them see that they were ^apablc of learning. As one 
adviser noted, 



When they first aiiive, they (tkvays saw "O/^ ( cmifixm the iiiraiarea 
or the mountain area and siiipici I cannot speak English.'' So ive 
teach them a feu' simple icords or phrases each day, and soon they 
see that they are leaminii. Or a undent has been studying for a ^ichile 
and says he can't leani anything, so sii doxci] uith him and look 
his notebook or s})cak some English icith hiri and say, "See, you haz'e 
learned a lot." (Ranard & Pfleger. 1994) 

The kev to the advisers' success wa^ the eulicU'e and language they 
shared with die students. As fonner rehigees themselves, advisers 
brought to their work a firsthand knowledge of I'.S. resetlleinenl 
realities as well as an understatiding of Vietnamese and American 
cultiues. Speaking to a gi'oup ol Atnericans, an adviser made this 
point: "If you were a refiigee in a camp and were going to h'an, 
who would you listen to more — an Iranian or another American 
who had lived in h'an? The hanian would know more about Iran, 
but the American speaks your language and has had the experi- 
ence vou're going to have. If vou pui vourselt in the shoes of the 
refugee, I think you'll see why a \1etnamese here is going to listen 
to anothei refugee" (Kanard 8c Pfleger, 1994). 

\'ASl advisers also needed lo l ecogni/e uhen to make referrals to 
(ionnminitv Fa.nily Sen ices Ine(.. porated ((JFSI), the agenc\' that 
l>rovided bilingual and bieuhural menial health senices to rehi- 
gees in the cam[x 'flie relationship helw-.m ^'AS^ advisers and 
the more iormally trained stall' at CVS\ Aas a c i iK ial one and led 
lo linkages with elrmentaiy sdiool programs, medical clinics, the 
recreation cenlei\ and the detention centc^r. 

While not all ^'AS^ adviseis had degrees in counseling, ihev 
brought something iniu h moie ''.nportanl lo their job: an under- 
landing ol lur. to woi k wilh X'ielnamese. In the I'nited States, 
reliigee seiyiie prcniders had learned thai iraditioruit Western 
a[)|)roaches to menial health, counseling gener:illy fail with \'ic1- 
naniese re fugees, I his is pari be( cUise ol the siignia \'ielnan)ese 
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'*l was called to assist a Black Amerasian, Duoc, wlio had been beaten up by 
another Ainerasian in a fight in school. When I met him in the clinic, he was 
angn\ and I learned that he had been getting into a lot of trouble. I took 
him to my office and began talking to him. At first, he wouldn't talk, bin I 
staried asking him about where he w as fi'oin in X'ieinam. Luckily, he said that 
he was fn.-ni Nha Do. an area in Vietnam where I was held as a 
political prisoner. 

I told bin) that I had been tliere woi king in the prison camp when I saw a 
little .Amerasian bov \\hv was ti\ing being led somewhere b) an older \'iet- 
nainese man. Kxcitedh. he told me that he was thai boy, and then he told me 
his sloiT. 

He said ihiii he was abandoned bv his n^.odier in an orphanage. He was 
taken to live wuh a (amilv 120 kilometers fiom Saigon in Dong Xoai lor 
about five \eais. W Iumi ihe familv could no longer afTord to feed him, he was 
sold to a Conmumisi cadre as a scnant. 

I realized I had seen him as he was being taken \ <) his new 'home.* He said, 'I 
know \()U. I saw vou working in die fields.' although I don't think he could 
posNiblv remember me among the main who weie held diere. However, he 
became \ en friendly towards me and tailed me his 'Daddv,' 1 told him that 
as nn 'son' he had to stop geuing into fights and sioj) being absent." 
Ph.im Klu!\t'n. N ASI .\(.'. Im-i , [isnium 1*J94 



attach to mental illness and in part because the idea of sharing 
()ne\ personal problems with a stnaiger is in conflict with \*iel- 
naniese notions ot'privaty and propriety (( iaiiin Sokolotl, 1983; 
l ung. 1983). A rei)()rt on the needs ofMetnamese students at a 
Clalilornia iniivcMsitv explains why X'ietnamese students uei-e not 
usinij;' the luiivcrsitv ccnmseling senices: "[A'ielnamesel students 
. . .will expect a more |)ersonal invoiwmenl |\vith the coimsclorl, 
and iisuallv will end up lecling alienated because thev feel that 
the\ are IxMug treated as a '( l.icMit/ idlliei llian 'a special person' " 
(Ki icksen Cucelo^ghK 1987, p, :)[)). 

Hie ach isers iti the \()un!r adult program were dlective l)C'(<uise 
lhe\ i)i()vide(l the level ol person<il in\olveiuent that sludenls t^x- 
pecled. " Thev don't (cdl nu* (otinselor or adviser. \ hc\ call me 



unde. liiev treat me like a menibei ol liie lamilv," one adviser 
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noted (Ranard &: Pflci^CT, 1994). At the same time, advisers had to 
resist the temptation to sohe students' problems for them — some- 
thing tliat many sttidents expected, btit that would have l)een ai 
odds with the overall program goal of helping students gain inde- 
pendence. "Wlien they lirst come in, they want the adviser to solve 
their problems for them but we tell them that they are the ones to 
make the choices, not the adviser,'* an adviser noted. "We give 
information, offer oplions, and discuss consecfuences, but it's up lo 
the student lo take aciion" (Khuyen, jxMsonal communication, 
Febnian 1;^94). 

Coiieltision 

Through its experience with Amerasian voung adults, the Inlenia- 
tional Catholic Migration (Commission learned several lessons about 
educating refugees. Perhaps the mosl imi^ortant was that refugee 
education does not begin and end at the classroom door. Refu- 
gees in genenil and underschooled young adult refugees in par- 
ticular have a wide range of needs, and to be eflec'ive a i)r()grani 
cannot ignore students' psychosocial needs. The i)rogram could 
never have succeeded had it isolated educational needs from other 
needs, sinco the other needs so heavilv allected students' abilitv to 
lake advantage o( the education oflered. 

.\ second lesson was that refugees know a great deal about \\\vM 
thev nei^d, and ihev should be heard. Of all the wavs the jirogiam 
sought lo give \()ice to students' needs, none was more efle(ti<.e 
than the use of bilingtial \'ietnamese-.\merican advisers. Thev j^ro- 
vided the i)r()grani with a constant means of listening and re- 
s|)on(iing to relugees. 

A third lesson was that it i)a\s to sn|)port experimentation. The 
International Catholic Migration (Commission could respond to 
the spec ial needs ol AmcMasians with a sophisticated ai rax of inno- 
\ative ideas and ai)i)ioaches, both inside and outside the class- 
room, iH'c ause managers encouraged change and experimentation. 
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Few innovations would liave ocaiired Avithout organized linkages 
among the various scxial sen-ice agencies in the camp. This fact 
underscores the fourth and final lesson: the value ot coordination 
and cooperation. The hiteniational Catholic Migi'ation Commis- 
sion, a largo organization made up of many departments, was only 
one of many agencies operating at the processing center. In size 
and bureaucratic complexit)', the center rivaled any midsized U.vS. 
community, and as in any community, the difierent social senice 
organizations were no strangers to competition and teiritorial dis- 
putes. \ cn it quickly became clear to e\'en'one that Amerasians' 
needs Averc so bi'oad and invohed so many different agencies that 
cooperation and coordination were imperative, lliis recognition 
led to better linkages that all ned staff to take full advantage of all 
the available i-esources and to {)r()\ide students with the best edu- 
cational experience possible. 
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The World of the 
Past^ the World of 
Tomorrow 

First Language Literacy at the 
Phanat Nildiom Refugee Camp 

Fred Li.^tJn 

The (Consortium 

I'hanat Nikhoiii Rctiigec CCanip 

It is ():()() p.yn. After a fxdl day of Eiisilu^h and cultund (mentation 
classes, hundreds of students, mostly icomcn accompanied by chii 
dren, p((ck the dusty road (m their -uw to yet another hour and fifteen 
minutes of instructi(m. The sounds of laughter (md play fill the evening 
air as the students eriter the classroo^ns. 

OuW a few visitors, or teaching statF for that matter, have ever 
witnessed this scene, yet it happens eveiy weekday. Ihe stndents 
are paiticipants in a iniiqiie educational exj)erinient: Phanat 
Xikhom's native lanf^nage literacy (NLL) proi^i-ani. Vov five days a 
week, up to KSOO students learn to read and write their own 
lani^iages in classes taught by other U.S. -bound refugees, who, in 
some cases, are only recently literate themselves. 

Kstablislied in 1982, the NLL i)rogi*ani has provided literacy in- 
stnidion to Uiore than :^(),()()() Hmong, Mien, Lao, Lahu, Klniier, 
and V u tnamese refugees, 'Vhc j^rogram was foimded on the belief 
that refugees vdio can read and write their own languages will find 
it easier to learn a second language. The program also assumes 
that the skills refugees gain in NLL classes will coniribute to their 
personal and niltural pride and that this pride in tni n will help 
(hem fa( e the diallenges of arljusting to a new culture and lan- 
guage. Although for much of its hisloiy NLL has slniggled for 
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suiTival aixl acceptance, in recent years the progiani has nour- 
ished, in large measure because staff throughout the entire refu- 
gee education program at Phanai Nikhoni have increasingly 
promoted bilingual communication rather than insisting on an 
Knglish-only learning environment. 

This chapter examines the role of NLL at Phanat Nikliom. I'he 
first part focuses on classroom insmu iion, while the second part 
explores efforts to expand the uses of native language liieracy 
outside the classioom. Although the Consortium has provided 
literaq* training to several refugee populations, this article will 
focus on the Hmong, since this group has played such an impor- 
tant part in the stoiy of NLL at Phanat Nikhom. 

Native Language Literacy Program 

Early IIi$«tor>' 

It was the Hniong and their interest in first language literac)' that 
pro\ided the impetus for the Consortium's first eflbrls in NLL 
instniction. fhe NLL progi'ani in Plianat Nikhom gi'cw out of 
efforts begun 15 years ago in Ban \ 'inai, a camp for Hmong and 
Vlien refugees on the lliailand-Ixios border. NLL instniction in 
Ban \'inai began as part of a Ford Foundation-funded pilot pro- 
giam that provided six weeks of NLL insUiiction and KSL to adult 
hilltribe refugees who had been accepted for resetilement to the 
United States. Liter that year, NLL and KSL classes in Ban \ niai 
became part of the overseas rehigee progi^mi timded by the U.S. 
Department ol State. Implemenred by the Cionsortium. the new 
progi'am continued to teach Hmong literacy', although tlie design 
dillered from that of the first j)r()grani: Whereas students in the 
Ford-lunded progi^am received NLL instniction at the same time 
tliev studied KSL, in the new progi'am, students studied NLL 
iK'fbrt* they began their KSL c lasses. 

f ile continuation of NLL instniction was largely the result of 
efforts by IVler Loverde, a teacher trainer in the new program 
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and a strong ad\'ocate for NLL insuiiclion. Wliile there was litde 
research to support his views, l^n'erde believed that teaching refli- 
gec adults to read and write their own language would help tliem 
learn Englisii. He and othei^ in Ban Vinai also supported NLL as 
a means of linguistic and cultural suivival for the Hniong. "Ban 
Vinai is the largest comniunit)' of Hmong in the world," a 1981 
C>onsoriiuni report noted. *'\Ve should use this fact to keep alive 
thecailture of the Hniong" (('onsortiuni organizational memo HO 
81-0325, December 1981). Hmong concern about cultural preser- 
vation has been well doaimented in the growing body of literature 
on this gi^oup (Dunnigan, 1986; Schein, 1987; Scott, 1982), and in 
Ban Vinai the NLL progi^am generally received support from 
Hmong leadership. On one (Kcasion, with tens of thousands of 
refugees relocated to Ban Vinai and space in gi^eat demand, Hmong 
leaders saw to it that the NLL progi^am was allocated 20 to 30 
classrooms (P. Loverde, personal communication, March 1994). 

In early 1981, the training progi'am at Ban Vinai moved to Phanat 
Nikhom. NLL did not sunive the transfer, largely because Peter 
Loverde, NLL's strongest ad\'Ocate, did not move to Phanat Nikliom 
at that time. In addition, there was less support for NLL instmc- 
tion from the rcHigee community at Phanat Nikhom, where the 
refugees were more dixerse in their ethnic and educational back- 
sjrounds than the largely nonliterate hilltribe community in 
Ban \'inai. 

In niid-198L Loverde rejoined the Consortium staff at Phanat 
Nikhom and almost imniediaiely began adv(x:ating for an NLL 
l)rogi'am. His keen interef^t, coupled witli the arrival in early 1982 
of large numbers of hilltribe students, led to the establishment of 
NLL classes. Hie new NLL program returned to the Ford-funded 
model of simultaneous KSL and NLL instniction, with refugees 
studying English and cultural orientation during the day and NLL 
in the evening. 
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NLL instmction at Phanat Nildiom has sunnved despite many 
obstacles: initial resistance to NLL instmction from program 
flinders, stalF, and, on occasion, the reftigee leadership; lin^iited 
fimding and resources; inexperienced volunteer teachers; and high 
rehigee teacher turnover. 

Most obstacles have derived from a widespread skepticism about 
NLL's benelits. NLL's stmggle for recognition and acceptance 
began inside the C>onsortium cUiiong j^rogiam stalF. Some expressed 
concern that learning to read and write two languages — the stu- 
dents own and English — would contlise the learners or hinder 
their learning English. Others questioned the relevance of NLL to 
the overseas training progi^am's purpose — to prepare rehigees for 
life in the United States. 

From time to lime, there was resistance to NLL (*rom the refugees 
themselves, Hniong leaders, though generally supportive of NLL, 
at times also supported instmction in I^o, Thai, and English only, 
Reliigees ha\'e also questioned the \'alue of a particular writing 
system. Some Hmong have supported a diflerent script from the 
one used in the NLL progi-am, and one of the Mien scripts, 
developed in the 19-U)s by Western missionaries, has been contro- 
versial from the beginning because of its ties to (^hristianit)'. 

Moreo\'er, using U.S. tax dollars to support the teaching of any 
language other than English was politically sensitive, particularly 
in the progi^am's early years, llie program's State Department 
monitor, while sympathetic to the Uonsortium's efforts to 
re-introduce NLL instmction in Phanat Nikhom, \vas nonetheless 
acutely aware of the difficult)' ofjustify'ing NLL to critics within the 
I'.S. go\'ernment. The o\'erseas program was frequently under lire 
f rom critics who cjuestioned the value of any pre-resetdement train- 
ing. If critics thought an extensive pre-airival English language 
progi'ani was uimecessaiT, one can onK' imagine their reaction to 
the notion of a nati\'e language literacy progi'am. 
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The lack of research showing the benefits of native language lit- 
eracy for English language acquisition in adult learners also made 
support for NLL instruction problematic. In hopes of shedding 
some light on the issue, the Asia F'oundation funded a study in late 
1980 to examine the effects of first language literacy on tlie ESL 
pciibnnance of Hmong students in the reftigee progi'am at Ban 
\'inai. Vhc study found that literacy in Hmong had a positive 
effect on learners' KvSL pcifonnance. The small sample size (64) 
and the short period of instmction, however, limited the signifi- 
cance of the findings (Robson, 1982). 

Nonetheless, Loverde and others in Phanat Nikhom continued to 
advocate tor NLL instniction, taking eveiy opportunity to explain 
to staff and N'isitors its insunctional benefits. Skeptical stafF were 
gi'aduall)' won over as they saw firsthand the enthusiasm of the 
refugees and the gains students were able to make (Ranard & 
Pfleger, 1994). 

Because of the gix>wing support for NLL among staff at IMianat 
Nikhom, and because the classes were tatiglit by N'olunteer reRigee 
teachers and made minimal demands on the btidgetaiy rcsotirces 
of the overseas progi'am, NLL classes were allowed to continue. 
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Educating Women 

'1 don't like it when a letter arrives. Ifniy husband is not home, my children 
and I have to wait. We want to know what is written there/' 
As the sunlight breaks through the mist lianging loosely between the moun- 
tains of northern Laos, Mee Vang fixes breakfast for her children. Her 
husband is outside preparing to slaughter a chicken lor tiie evening meal. 
'!lie rice hanest will soon be in, and Mec Vang is working harder than usual 
on her paj nlanb enibroideiy to get clothes ready for the New Year celebration. 
For Mee \ang, the rhythm of life was once marked by the rising and setting 
of the sun, the planting and harxesting of the crops, and the raising of 
animals. She produced evcr)'thing she needed by liand. Her children learned 
as she once had, by listening and by watchi.ig the elders sew cloth, plant 
fields, and form tools from wood and metal, rhe older geneiation told each 
new generation traditional stories; there was no need to write or read them. 
'Hiose learning another language did so working alongside or trading with 
visitors from other villages beyond the mountains. I'he whims of nature and 
the toil of hard work dictated the terms of their sun ival. 
In Laos, liinong men often travelled from village to village and to places iar 
from the mountains; some became literate, though more often in Lao than 
in Hmong. Most women, in contrast, were homebound and not expected to 
be literate; their daily tasks did not require literacy. 

For Mmong women, life in the refugee camps and in the I'nited States 
brought new needs and opportunities. For the first time in histoiy, large 



Pro^^ram Description 

NLL students sttjdy an hotu' and fifteen niintites each evening, 
five days a week, in the same dassioonis they sttich' in during the 
da\-. Kach room holds at)()nl 20 students. Resources are limited— 
a whiteboard and marking pen, paper, worksheets, and a 
few woi'khooks. 

Nearly two thirds of the students are women. (Among Hmong, the 
percentage of women is e\'en higher: approximately 80 percent.) 
'ilie students' ages range from small children accompanying their 
parents to gi andparents in their 60s and 70s. Mothers often bring 
their babies with them. 
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!Uinibeis oriiillirihc women were given the opportunity to become literate. 
In Phiinat Niklioin, the perccniagc of women attending NI.L is approxi- 
mately SlV/f. indicating ilie continued interest w^omen have in be- 
coming literate. 

The reasons women have for becoming literate relate to tl. ir culture, their 
families, and the camp environment, as well as to their own perceptions oi' 
themselves. In March, 1994, a suncy asked NLl. students in Phanat Nikhom 
wiiy they wanted to become literate. The gi'eat majority of the respondents — 
who were mostly women — said they wanted to be literate to correspond with 
relatives and friends. In addition, they said they wanted to become literate to: 

• Read and write Uniong folktales, histoiT and other cultural material, 

• Help ciiikh en maintain their ties to Hmong culture. 

• (in in access to information piinted in Hmong. 

• (lonnnimicate with relatives and friends in Laos or in the West. 

• Help other Hmong become literate, 

• Become a conmnmity leader. 

• Writ(^ about the Hmong in (Ihina. 

C^onnneniing on the motivation of women to become literate, former NLL 
siipen isor I'eier Loverde notes, "Literacy is giving women, especially liilltribe 
women, the conimimication tools for the f''*st time in histoiy to understand 
the world beyond their own iinmediate confines and is opening up new and 
unexpected opportunities for them in the United States.** 



A simple, informal native lanj^iage literacy test, administered to 
all new students, j^laces those with little or no literaq* in the NLL 
progi am. NLL classes are not organized by any system of* levels — 
l)eginning, intermediate, and acK'anced — but some movement be- 
tween classes occurs once teachers are able to identify fast and slow 
learners. 'Lhc NLL instructors are volunteer refligee teachers whose 
educational backgroimds \aiy widely. Few have had previous teach- 
ing experience. 
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Fitinily CAnsses 

A recent initiative has organized NLL classes into three strands: 
adult classes, children's classes, and family classes. Family classes 
build on a common practice: Parents have always brought their 
• children with them because the camp's day care center does not 
operate in the evening. Wliile the progi'am once viewed the pres- 
ence of children as an unformnate necessity, family classes are 
now seen as a way to strengthen intergenerational interaction. 
''The idea is that the parents and children can support one an- 
other," notes former NLL supen'isor Robert Horle)' (perso!:aI com- 
munication, March 1994). "It lets the parents know what the chil- 
dren are involved in when they go to school And we hope it starts 
the idea that parents can get involved in their children's school- 
ing — that they will want to help their children sttidy and support 
them when they do their homework." An added benefit of family 
classes is that they allow children to see their parents as learners. 

The program's decision to focus on intergenerational issues led 
NLL staff to view familv classes more positively and to plan other 
iiitergenerational activities. Literacy activities that parents and chil- 
dren can do together at home are being developed, and for par- 
ents with little or no literacy, NLL staH'are creating picture books 
that family members can use in class or at home to tell each 
other stories. 

Refiif^ees Tcachinfi Refugees 

Frcni the inception of the NLL program, all classroom teachers 
have been refugees. Over the past 14 years, approximately 3,()()() 
refugees have Uriught nati\'e language literacy in Phanat Nikhoni, 
and, at any given time, about 100 refugees are teaching in 
the program. 

NLL teachers are generalK* young, most in their early twenties. 
Many have gi'own up in I'hai refiigee camps, and few have had 
formal education other than what they received in tiic camps. I he 
(legi'ce to which teachers are literate in their first language varies. 
Some became literate in Uios or attended literacy classes in Ban 
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Vinai or other refugee camps. Others became literate only after 
coming to Phaiiat Nikhoni and continue inii)roving their own 
literacy skills as they teach. 

I'he decision to hire refiigee teachers was made for budgetaiy 
reasons, hut the benefits of the decision soon became apparent. 
The NLL progiam discovered what a growing number of adult 
ESL educators now believe: Literacy instniction can be more effec- 
ti\'e when teachers and students share a ailture and language 
(Auerhach, 1994; C;illespie. 1994; ]^)deschi, 1990). For students 
who ha\'e not experienced classroom learning before, the class- 
room can be alienating (Auerbach, 1994; KJassen, 1991). When 
teachers and students share a common language and culture, the 
classroom environment is more likely to be relaxed, comfortable, 
and nonthreatening. Teachers know how to encourage classroom 
participation without violating traditional \'alues. lMoreo\'er, teach- 
ers who are onh' recently literate themseh'es sen-e as models for 
what students can achieve. 

Most NLL teachers prefer to use a traditional, bottom-up approach 
to literacT instaiction, one that moves systematically from smaller 
to larger tmits of language. In the early stages, there is an empha- 
sis on phonics, although eveiy attem])t is made to tise meaningful 
language. A class often begins with teachers oilering a written 
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example or denionsU'ation; a peiiod ibr sludeiit pi'actice tlien 
follows. Typically a lesson includes handwriting practice, dictation, 
exercises, and games, such as concentration and bingo. The teach- 
ers enccmragc smdents to demonstrate their writing skills on 
the board. 

Students also seem to prefer a traditional teacher-centered class- 
room. For nonliterate sttidents, learning to read and write is dou- 
bly difiictilt. At the same time they are learning new skills, they are 
adjusting to an unfamiliar learning environment; most, after all, 
have never been in a classroom belbrc. For these students, a teacher- 
directed approach is efiective becatise it approximates the way 
thev have learned in their own ctilttire: Datightei's learn the skills 
of embroideiT by obseiving their mothers and practicing; the skills 
of farming are passed from father to son in the same way, Becatise 
the st)ie of teaching and learning is familiar, sttidents learn to 
read and write with more confidence and security, Wliile the 
j)r()gram's ap|)roach evoK'ed from experience, other literacy edu- 
cators have also noted a preference among Hmong learners for a 
traditional pedagog}'. In a review of the literattire on Hmong 
attittides toward their KSl. classes, Duih (1993) found a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction \s'ith modern commtmicative approaches atid 
a preference for traditioual approaches. Hvitteldt (1986), in an 
ardde on Hmong learning st)'le preferences, notes that *'in all 
areas of social life, Hmong adtilts exhibit a preference for stiiic- 
ture which is imposed from the outside o\'er that which mtist be 
individually constmcted" (p. 73). 

Teacher Trainiixfi 

Nl.L teachers receive training from a small corps of trainers who 
are Thai nationals Huent in the refugee languages. The goal of 
teacher training is to create independent teachers, able to e\*aluale 
the progix^ss of their students and to take the steps needed to 
improve their students' learning. 

'['raining is provided through formal daily training sessions as well 
as through obsen'ation and feedback. Formal training takes place 
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one hour each day at noon, around a long table occupying most of 
the training room. Training niiirors somewhat the model-and- 
practice approach used by most teachers. A r)'pical session might 
begin with the trainer adch'essing a topic such as HTiting common 
punctuation marks (period, comma, exclamation point, etc.). Hie 
trainer might then wrkc the marks on the lx)ard and lead a group 
discussion comparing their use in Hniong a.id English, llie ses- 
sion might end \vith the trainer assessing comprehension by writ- 
ing Hmong puncttiation marks on the board and asking teachers 
to come up to the board and explain the marks. 

hi addition to these sessions, trainers obseive and give feedback 
on classroom teaching. Feedback tends to be informal and in 
group gatherings rather than in one-on-one sessions. Since Nl.L 
teacher tiainers monitor up to 40 teachers a day, however, obser- 
vation and feedback sessions are limited. The training helps refu- 
gee teachers develop awareness ol* themselves as teachers and 
confidence in their ability to teach, llie teaching qualit)' varies — 
some teachers excel while others struggle, but kw lack enduisiasni 
for their work, 

Alaterials 

Materials dex'elopment has always been an important part of the 
NLI. program. (Classes tise both ptiblished material as well as 
material dex'eloped by staff, hi the early \ears. Hniong classes 
used workbooks and primers developed in the United States; for 
the Mien, I^io, Khmer, Vietnamese, and Uiliu classes, staff adapted 
materials and workbooks because the\' were not satisfied w-ith what 
was available. 

Staff in recent years have developed a broad range of liigli-interest 
reading materials, incltiding folktales and traditional sayings, an 
almanac, dictionaries, literacy primers, and a student newsletter. 
A recent materials development initiative builds on. students' curi- 
ojsitv about life in the United States. Rehigees post questions on a 
rcsotnre-room bulletin board. Stalf then send the questions by 
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e-mail to reRigees in the United Stiites; their e-mail responses are 
posted on the bulletin board next to the questions. 

Among the most useful staff-developed materials is the Literacy 
Health Manual. Each of the manual's ten chapters has a brief 
reading passage about health and child rearing, accompanied by 
reading and writing exercises and word problems incoi^orating 
basic numeracy skills. Each manual is bilingual in English and one 
of Five languages — Hniong, I^o, Khmer, Vietnamese, or Mien — 
witli the native language and English versions on facing pages. 
Because of the focus on child rearing, the manuals have been 
especially poj)ular witli women. 

hi order to help students make the transition from learning to 
read to reading to learn, the program has developed a sizeable 
collection of Hmong and Mien reading materials. 'Hie collection 
consists of published materials as well as material translated into 
the native languages by NLL staff at Phanat Nikhom, hi the case 
of published Hmong works, for example, the amount of^ written 
material in the United States has expanded significantly in recent 
years, and the program's collection now includes folktales, novels, 
new\spapers, newsletters, health bulletins, and bilingual 
driving examinations, 

hi addition, the progi^ani has translated other Mien and Hmong 
iiKUerials: nioslly popular Western literature and math and science 
texts, 'fhe NLL staff decided to emphasize this tyj)e of material 
for two reasons. As noted earlier, quite a few Hmong folktales 
have alread)' been puhlisiiecf and many of these ai*e j)art of the 
program's collection of niateri^ils. More importantly, NLL staff 
members were concerned that an excessi\'e focus on Hmong 
folktales and cultural stories might have the unintentional effect of 
freezing the wriuen language in a time of the past, gi\aniing the 
Hmong a means of presening their language and culture Inil 
allocating them few resources to expand their knowledge of tlie 
world in their own words, llie new material, it was hoped, would 
helj^ the Hmong realize that "reading and writing can oi)en up a 
whole new workf (R. Horley, personal communication, March 
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1994). The NLL progi'am is also working on producing a 
Hniong dictionaiy. 

In iransladng math, health, sdcncT, and academic texts, NLL 
teacher irainei's have had to create a new Hmong vcKabulaiy. 
While not all invented words will achieve universal acceptance by 
the Hmong, the eflbrt shows die Hmong that their language has 
value and is as capable as othei* languages of* conveying ideas. Says 
foimer NLLsupei^isor Robert Horley, 

/ fed the effort to expand Ihyiov^ vocahuUny has suceeeded. From 
^u:hat I hai:e been uhle to hear (ihoiit Ihnon^ in the I'nited States, they 
(ire more successful because they arrive there feeling more confidem 
abcmt their hini>uaiie. A fezv years a^o I tLsed to hear Ilmouii saying, 
''Oh. yon ecm't say that in Ihnon^." Fm not hearinii that as often n(m\ 
AW, I find they'll say. ''We can say that. Whate^ver xve xamt to call it, 
that's U'hat it is/' (personal communication. .\h(rch 1W4) 

To house its growing collecti^Mi of materials, the NLL progi^am 
established a Hilltribe Resource Center, where .x'liigeescan choose 
materials from a broad an ay of interest areas, boih ti aditional and 
academic. Located in a small room acljacent to the NLL complex 
and nm [)y volunteer rehigee stafV, the center is also a place where 
refugees can learn how to use a libran*. 
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Hmong Scripts 

Allliouf^h the Hmoiig are often (Inscribed as a prclitciatc people, Hnioiiir 
leg^'iuls tell of a time when the limong had their own written laiigiiai^e. 
Dinbrenl stories explain tiie loss of the script; most are set in the late 19tli 
ceniuiT, when many Ilmong, to escape attacks and persecution, (led (-hina 
for Vietnam, Thailand, and I.aos. According to one stoiy, 

Vwii J Imoii}; bioihcr-kinjTs led ;j f^ioup of' soldit'i's south Inmi their villages in China, flic 
wotucii and ^h l-l);«l)ic^ slavrd behind and die soUhci s traxeled with the l)<)y-bahies and the 
lemale sei\;tnt>. Wlien ihev ^oi hall\\ay, ihi- two hrolhei -kings were cajJtured and pnt to 
sleep so the Uinoii^ soldiiMs tonltln't (hid them. Only the hrodier-kin^s kuiM ini<lorsiand 
,iiul teach the letters ihai ihev carried with them IVoni Cliiiia. OnK the hrolhei-kinj^s knew 
how lo keep the letters and how to leac h them; wiilnnit them ihe soldiei n didn't know what 
lo do (»r where lo ^o. I" hi' soldii-rs wailed and waiK'd for the brolher-kinj^s to retnrn. The 
new \v.v\v\ didn't know what lo do, so he said the soldii'is should cook and eat the letters 
the 1)1 other-kings lai iieil widi them. 1 his wonlil pnt the knowleilgt- rij;ht into iheir minds. 
I hev wouhl s<r whuli peistjii would ^et the idea of the letters, lint aitei <'atiui; the U-lleis, 
ihe\ still di<l not undei stand, and all the letters we'*' lost. Then even one just stayed theie. 
<U)in^ the best they eouUI. 

— ^Told to (iaUe Ntt>u ison 1)\ Xao N'iajr Xioiig. Satna .\na, (-alilornia 
Ilicuigii main ilmong in the 20th cenniiy have i)een noniiterate, this can he 
altrii)nted largely lo their independence and i.^olation. In Laos, Hmong pre- 
fened to live in isolated mountain regions, high aho\e the lands farmed hv 
the Lao and other ethnic groups. Hecause of their isolation, many Hnumg 
received no Ibrmal educalioti. 

Surprisin,ir|y, more than 20 Hmong writing systtMus have heen developed in 
this (eniiiry. Most, however, have gain-"' little or no acceptance. Writing 
svslenis developed hy missionaries mostly gained audiences equivalent to the 
si/e of their congregations, though this was not the case with the Romani/cd 
Popular Alphahet (RrA), the most connnonly used written script. 
Lnlike most other Ihnong writing systems, the RVA is easily produced on 
standard Knglish language typewriters, keyhoards, and priming presses, (ion- 
secjuently, materials written in Hmong RPA have proliferated, laimching a 
literacv chain reaction: As more materials have heconie available in Hmong, 
more llmong people have become interested in reading. The use of RPA in 
the I97()s and 1980s by Hmong in relugee camps in f hailand further solidi- 
fied its positicm. hi the past decade, RPA has seen even wider use as it has 
been adopted by Hmong in (Ihina corresponding with other Hmong around 
the world. 

All materials developed by the (lonsortiinn are written in the RPA. Still, not 
all Hmong pet^ple accept the RPA as the only way of writing Hmong, and 
other writing systems have gained a measure oi acceptance. Alternative Hmong 
writing systems continue to be developed by Hmong in the United States. 
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NIvL Throughout the Confiortuuii Proj^raiii 

Before leaviuii home for cultural orientation class. Kia Vue closely 
studies the /x/per her teenai^e son, ("hue, brought home fivm school 
yesterday. It is an invitation to attend Open House at I^ASS, the 
('<)}u^ortium\s junior his^h school, Kia canies her baby to the preschool 
proiiram, stopping to read a poster tacked on a v:all. A meeting U'ith 
parents is scheduled for Saturday to dif^cuss the })resch()ol snacks, 
something of coneeii} to Kia and her husband. Outside her cultural 
orientati(m class. Kia ])(nisesfov afeic minutes to look at jnctures of 
di}ios(mrs on an outdoor bulletin board. M Kia reads the acc(mip(my- 
in^ Unum^ text, ex})l(dnin^ the prehistoric animals, she is relieved to 
discover that dinosaurs no Icm^er exist (oui ^c^omY be (vn^cdtin^ her in 
Minnesota, Later, in cultural orientation class, Kia's teacher })asses 
out sli])s awumncin^ rc0stration for elective classes. Kia telKs her 
teacher she iz'ill si}in uj) for one on luni' to make pup})ets for 
her children. 

Kia, a bcginniiig-level KSL studenl who never studied in a class- 
room before coining to Phanat Nikhoni, can read the scliool no- 
tice, the postei' on the bulletin board, and the class registration 
ainiouncenient because they were written in Hniong, a language 
she has been studying for five nionlhs in her NLL class. 

Each day Kia disco\'ers many opportunities around Phanat Nikhom 
to apply her emerging Hmong literacy skills. Phese opportunities 
have not always existed. Although reHigees have been studying 
NLL at Phanat Nikhom since 1981, mitil recently the program 
pro\ ided few chances for reRigees to use dieir new skills outside 
NLL classes, 'lo help prepaie students for resettlement in the 
United States, the progi am made English the language of com- 
munication in Phanat Nikhoni, and until 1991, virtually all written 
communication with refugees took place in English. C'lassroom 
niles, workplace signs and safety warnings, reporting forms, and 
e\'en the student newsletter were all in English. 
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Yet this practice was not in hamiony with other program goals 
and ellbrts. For students with little or no English, the pracuce 
frequently led to niiscomniunication and tnissed ()|)p()rtunities lo 
paiticipaie in activities. In their ESLand ailairal orientation classes, 
students were encouraged to presence their culture, yet otitside 
class there were few oppoi tunitic s to u^^e one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of their culture. Moreover, the English-only practice 
was at odds with one of the program's fundamental goals: to 
promote. student independencv initiative, and self-esteem, hi some 
ways, the practice may ha\'e acttially contributed to depend^^iicy, 
with adult refugees often forced to rely on their more English- 
proficient children for information. \Vith Hmong as a langiiage ol 
commimication in the camp, refugees could reh' on their own 
newly emerging literacy skills. Encouraging two options — English 
and Hmong — ^would increase refligees' chances for independence 
and self-reliance. 

U»cs of Native Lan^ua^e Literacy 

Ibday, Hmong is increasingly used throtighout the program at 
Fhanat Nikhom as a way to coninumicate with students and as a 
way to develop newly emerging nati\'e language literacy skills. Hie 
following provides a selective oven'iew of the uses of native 
language. 

hi the Cionsortimn^s high school and elenientar)' progiams, com- 
munication between the school and home now takes place in the 
native languages and English. A parent-student handbook in 
Hmong, Mien, and Lalin provides information on school senices. 
Notices to sttidents and their parents, invitations to school events, 
and written materials tised at Parent- readier-Student Association 
meetinfj^s are provided to faniilie!:: in their native languages. Im- 
portant information, particularly concerning sttulents' safety, is 
also in the native language. For example, during orientation to 
the "ropes course/' a physically demanding obstacle course, objec- 
tives are written in the native language. 

Ai'ouml the high school c()ni])lex, bilingtial notices aj^pear on 
bulletin boards and office and classroom walls. Posters in Hmong 
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and Knglish announce upcoming events, bulletin boards display 
native language letters I'roni relatives in the United States, and 
newspa[)er articles describe Hniong students experiences in their 
new U.S. schools and communities. 

B\- providing ()p[)()rtunities lor native language use during the 
school day, the refugee progi'am helps students strengthen their 
connection to tJic native culture. In the elementary school pro- 
grinn, students study language arts in Hmong. Not only do stu- 
dents read folktales and other stoiybool^'s in Hmong, they also 
create their own native language reading books as class projects. 

At the school's recreation center, students participate in essay writ- 
ing contests. Enuies written in the native language by high school 
students are judged b)' ad\'anced-level students in the adult pro- 
gram. Winning essays are then posted lor all to read. 

At the recreation center, parents teach a variet)' of electi\'e classes, 
such as cooking traditional focxls and playing traditional instal- 
ments, hi addition, students make holiday greeting cards using 
the native language and publish a bilingual student newsletter 
with student-written poems and stories, letters from resetded refu- 
gees, and profiles of refugees win; have bc^en successful in the 
United States. 
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In the school's resource room, students take charge of their own 
learning by checking out bilingual language lab materials. Bilin- 
gual scripts for stories on cassette tape and supplementaiy native 
language readings about American culture are popular among 
both elementaiy and high school students. 

The adult program also offers opportunities for students to use 
the native language. During supermarket simulations, adults read 
and write shopping lists in the native language. In ESL classes, 
some teachers give students vocabulaiy lists mitten in English and 
the native language to help them prepare for reading activities. 
Teachers increasingly see the value of note-taking in the native 
language; many students write English words phonetically in the 
native language as an aid to pronunciation. Some teachers have 
students read aloud letters, written in the native language, that 
teachers have received from fonner students. 

In work orientation classes, safety signs in Hmong are posted 
around the classrooms. In cultural orientation, students learn to 
read nraj)s in the native language, and backgi'ound infomiation 
for many lessons is translated into die native language. Once in 
each instmctional cycle, parents bring their children to class to 
read books in the native language and to learn how important it is 
to read to their children. 

In special classes for young mothers, smdents receive native lan- 
guage health pamphlets and hand-outs to be shared with family 
members at home. Students also share information about their 
families and, in their native language, write out personal and 
family goals. Students create picture books with drawings of tradi- 
tional events and activities. VMiile some students tell their stories 
wholly through pictures, others supplement the picttires with the 
words they know. Students shaie and read these student-made 
b(X)ks with one another. 

At the resource center, notices on a bulletin board provide detailed 
information in the native language about American holidays and 
cuiriculum topics. Other bulletin boards encourage sttidents to 
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write out their (jiiestious about life in the United States in their 
nati\'e language or English; their questions are answered in the 
natix'e language by resource center stafV. 

In special tutorial sessions, appointment slips are written in the 
nati\'e language. Duiing their study sessions, students take notes 
in both English and the native language. 

Even special education students have opportunities to use native 
language literao'. Deaf students receive a booklet in the native 
language on the care of hearing aids. Disabled students take home 
a booklet, translated into their native language, explaining Ameri- 
can law and the disabled. Ml special education students receive a 
booklet in the native language about home safety to tiike home to 
their families. 

Reflections on IVLL 

Today, there is growing support for NLL instniction among adult 
ESL educators. In a review of the literature, Gillespie (1994) notes 
that educators support NLL instniction for a variet)* of political, 
social, cultural, and linguistic reasons. At Phanat Nikhom, the 
emergence of NLL instniction and the explosion of NLL use 
throughout the organization has been based less on the litera- 
ture — until recently, there was veiy little written on native lan- 
girage literacy for adults — and more on some common-sense 
assumptions and beliefs about NLL's value. Tht Gonsortium's 
14-year experience in Phanat Nikhom suggests that these beliefs 
have been well founded and that there are indeed significant 
benefits to NLL. Specifically, the progiam has found die following 
lo be tnie: 

1. NLL aids in the accjuisition of English. Strategies developed in 
learning to read and write a first language help refugees learn to 
read aiuf write a second language. Moreover, once suidcnts have 
learned to read and write one language — tlieii' own — tliey are 
more confident that they can learn to read and write a second. 
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2. Native language literacy provides refiigees with another source 
of infonnation and knowledge about the world, Vietnamese, Lao, 
and KJimer refugees who ha\'e made the transition to literac)' have 
access to a large body of literature, and the amount of literacy 
material available to the Hmong continues to gi'ow. It is hoped 
that newly literate Lahu and Mien will add to what is available in 
their languages. 

3. Native language literac}' contributes to personal and cultural 
pride. ReHigees gain self-confidence when they are able to express 
themselves in writing in their own language. As Giroux (1987) 
puts it, "To be literate ... is to be present and active in the 
staiggle for reclaiming one's \'oice, historv', and future'' (page 1 1), 

Perhaps the best evidence of ttie value of the NLL program is the 
number of refiigees whose lives it has changed, Ol'the more than 
60,000 refugees who have studied at Phanat Nikhom since 1980, 
about half could not read or write their ovm language when they 
entered the program. Most have gained at least basic nati\'e lan- 
guage literaa* during their brief stay at Phanat Nikhonr Some 
have achieved much more. 
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The World of the Paj^t, the World of 
Tomorrow 

Kia Vuc rose and made her icuy to die podiwn to address her teachers 
and fellov: students. A be0nnin<i4e'Vel Ihnon^ student. Kia had been 
chosen to speak for herfelUyw students at their graduation ceremony. 
Speakinii in Ilmon^i. Kia talked about her expeiierwe sewin<i and sell- 
ini^ paj ntauli. Ilmon^ embroiden\ in the camp's handicraft stalls 
before entering the refugee pn\^ram. After completinfi five moiuh.^ of 
stud\\ she still made and sold paj ntaub in the stalls, but her life had 
chauiled. Xo-ic she could understayul and talk to herforei^in custom- 
ers, she could read ami ^iiite her name and some ^irords in Enfilish. 
and most im})ortant, she c(nild read and v^^iite her own lan^ia^e. Kia 
jmised. then be^an to ciy. Ahme at first, she was soon joined by others 
who died and then applauded Kia for what she had accomplished, 

Literac\-'s power lor change should never be underestimated or 
taken tor granted. Kia Vue's- graduation speech lingers as a re- 
minder that tlie ultimate success ol' the ix^fugce program is mea- 
sured by its ability to move learners further toward seK-reliance, 
confident they ha\e the skills and the resources to begin new lives 
vet not (brget wlio they are. 
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Enhancing the Flavor 

Wiiming Partnerships Between 
Home and School 

Ljiuren Ihnt 

\\'<)rld Relief (^on^orat ion 

Pliilippinc Ketu^ce Processing (>ciitcr 

77ie effort -ive arc makvi^ to include parents in our classroom affairs 
validates the positive paimership that can lead to students' success. 
We develop a s}>irit of shared resjxnisihility that ensures a commonat- 
ity of f^oals and makes us rcafcc that numy cooks do not spoil the 
broth, but rather enhance its flavor. 

X'iaoria Ciairia, VRW instinct ional supcnisoi* 

From 1987 to 1994, educators and refugee families involved in a 
|)r()gram called Preparing Refugees lor Elementan* Programs 
(PREP) worked together to ibrge a partnership for educating refu- 
gee children, lliis chapter describes PRKP's efforts to develop a 
collalDorative model fbr involving families in their children's edu- 
cation, hitegi'al to prep's success was a shift from a traditional 
educator-directed pr()t>Tam for parents to one in whidi family 
members became active participants in educating their children. 

Preparinil Refugees for Elenientar>^ 
Programs 

prep operated from 1987 to 1994 as part of the oN'erseas rehigee 
program in Bataan, Philippines. Rim by the World Relief (x)rpo- 
ration, PREP pi'epared refugee children for elementaiy sdiools in 
tlie United States. During its eight-year histoiy, more than 12,000 
X'ieinamese, liiotian, and (Cambodian students attended PREP. In 
its last few years, the student populatioti was completely Vietnam- 
ese, reflecting campwide demographics, 
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PREP students attended classes four hours a day, five days a week, 
for 18 weeks, while older family members attencled English and 
/ cultural orientation classes mn l)y other agencies in the camp. 

PREP used a whole language approach. Smdents learned to read 
and write English through shared reading, language experience 
stories, and sustained silent reading, (children also leained Eng- 
lish, as well as new subject niatter, through math, social studies, 
and science actix'ities. 1 eachers assessed students' progix^ss through 
anecdotal records and portfolios of student work, 'ieachers, fami- 
lies, and students all worked together to gauge student progi'ess 
through regular conferences. 

PREl^ teachers were Filipinos in their mid-t-weniies from a variety 
of professional backgrounds. Some were experienced teachers, 
while others came from other technical tielcls. All were proficient 
in English and eager to learn the latest instmctional methods. 
'Ecachers taught Ibur hours a day and spent another two hours 
planning and evaluating their instniclion in teams of five to eight 
teachers. Each team was guided by a supen^sor, an experienced 
Filipino or American educator. Supenisors obseived teachers in 
classrooms, assisted in lesson ])lanning, encouraged professional 
develoj)meni, evaluated the quality of instmction, and developed 
inslnictional goals. 

Early Efforts in Family Involvement 

l^REP's early elfons in family involvement tended toward the U*a- 
dilional. These efforts focused on informing parents of their re- 
sponsibilities to the school rather than on involving them in the 
classroom. Each 18-u eek term — or cycle, as a term of study was 
known — began with an orientation. Held in a large hall with PREP 
administrative and teaching staff seated in frotit, these sessions 
were one-way transfers of information h*om school to parent. For 
{MO hours, various speakers outlined the goals of the PREP pro- 
gram, school exj)ectations and niles, the auTiculum, and class- 
room routines. Aftenvard, parents met with teachers, who sunuTia- 
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ri/ed the pirsentations and asked for (luestions. No children were 
allowed to altend these sessions. 

hi addition U) orientation sessions, twice each c\-clc— in the sev- 
enth week and in the last week— PREP j)arenls came to their 
children's classrooms to receive progress reports. During die one- 
on-one parent-teacher conference, tlie teaclier read horn a lengthy 
form evaluating die child's Plnglish and math skills, attitude, and 
behavior. The conference lasted only 15 minutes, allowing little oi 
no time for qi^^stions. K\'en when there was time, parents deferi'ed" 
to the teacher s authorit)' and rarely asked questions (l^nard Ik 
Pileger, 1994). 

Parents were also brought into the school seuing for social and 
recreational activities. They watched their children compete in 
games and relax' races on field da)' and i)resent poems, skits, 
dances, and dramas during social hour. Parents rarely wen^ in- 
voh'cd in the planning' of these events, however; for the most part, 
they were only spectators. 

One family invoKenient activity was dillerent— the practice of home 
visits. Home visits ex'oh ed naturally from teachers' interest in their 
students' culture and language. I'eachers lived in dormitories in 
the refugee camp, and in the evenings thev took walks through 
the refugee neighborhoods, where they were often invited into 
their sUidents' living quarters. Relaxing with families over fragrant 
glasses of jasmine tea, teachers listened with interest to stories of 
escape and laughed at anecdotes of daily life, which occasionally 
inckided incidents from the classroom. 

As teachers spent more time in refugee homes, they began to see 
the extent to which families supported their children's learning. 
Studenl work })apered living quarters, and inqmn ised blackboards 
feaUired English vocabuhiiy lists. Home visits also provided op- 
portunities lor informal })rogress reports, as ackdts often asked 
how the children were doing. 

In the rehigee camp, families came in different configurations, 
teachers learned. A child's caregiver might he an older brother, an 
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auiii, or even a friend. Kvcn in two-parent laniilics, it was often not 
the ])arent who was most directly involved in a child's edncatioti. 
As researchers have noted (C'.aplan, Wliitniore, ik Choy, 19S9; 
Runii>aut & Inia, 1987), there is a cnltnral tradition among South- 
cast AsvdU families oi* working together {or the collecti\e good of 
the family; in education, this commonly takes the form, jiarticu- 
larly among Vietnamese families, of older brothers and sisters 
guiding their younger siblings' education. 

The stmcture of camp life also contributed to family and commu- 
nity involvement in children's education. Refugee housing, in 
blocklike buildings hokiing 10 to 12 families, was a place where 
family and friends shared child care, food preparation, washing, 
and other loutine tasks; in this milieu, any niuuber of people 
might help a child with homework. School buildings were located 
in the refugee neighborhoods, making them easy to visit, and 
parents, aunts, uncles, giandparents, and even neighbors got into 
the habit of dropping by PREP to sec how children were doing. It 
was not uncommon to see younger brothers or sisters peeking 
(hrough the louvered classroom windows at any time of the day or 
night when a school activity was taking place. 

A ck)se relationship between school and home was Ix'neficial to 
both, teachers began to realize. Family involvement could make 
teachers' jobs easier both inside and outside the classroom. Regu- 
lar commimication with iamilies could help teachers connect their 
lessons to their sturlents' lives and interests. Families who felt a 
part of their children's ediiciuion would be more likely to commu- 
nicate concerns, make suggestions, volunteer, and help their chil- 
dwn with homework assignments. 
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Shift in Thinldng 

With the exception of home visits, PREI^'s eni'ly model for parent 
invoK'ement paralleled practices at that time in the United States. 
rREP\ top-down approach larely elicited feedhack/ronixParents 
or invoK'ed them in planning educational activi^i<;Kf all worthwhile 
teaching was done by teachers, the program assumed. P^jrents 
weix^ gi\'en information about school policies and practices and 
auendcd scheduled events, usually as passive spectators; if parents 
had concerns or (]uesti()P.s of their own, it was assumed they would 
bring tliem to the teachers. There was little attempt to involve 
family members other than parents. 

(ii^adually, a sliift in perception and practice occun'cd, leading 
ultimately to a more collaborative model for family involvement. 
Home visits had shown teachers that i'aniily life offered rich op- 
portunities for learnitig. As teachers began to view the home as a 
n^source, tliey began to see family nienibers as equal partners in 
the proc^^ss of educating children, leacliers began im'iting par- 
ents into the classroom to help teach; parents and other family 
members were encomaged to work on educational projects with 
children at liome. 
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Getting family members actively invoh'cd, however, was not always 
easy. Among Southeast Asians, tliere was a ailtural reluctance to 
assume a role that traditionally belonged to the teacher. In their 
own countries, family members might help repair school buildings 
or bring gifts to show their appreciation to teachers, but assisting 
with a lesson or teaching a game or song was considered the 
teacher's responsibility. Moreoxer, while well-educated parents 
might feci comfortable helping in the classroom, parents with 
little oi' no formal education often felt they lacked the necessaiy 
background to help their children leam. 

If fkniilies were to become actixely involvei-l in their children's 
education, they would need encouragement and support. But what 
kind ot support? To find out, staff began asking families v;hat die\' 
needed to become more invoked. Supers isor Victoria Garcia re- 
called (])ers()nal communication, March 1994), "Wlien wc asked 
parents to lell us how we could help them help their kids, they 
said, 'We need consistent hdp, we need to learn how to teach, and 
we need to be used in a way that really helps and that draws on 
what we know.' " 

With a better sense of what families needed, staff developed strate- 
gies designed to improve school-home conuiumication and more 
activelv engage families. Among the most successful of these strat- 
egies were collabonitive homework assignments, school \'isits, parent 
workshops, home-school journals, and parent-teacher associations. 

C^ollaborativc IIonicM'ork Assij^nnicnts 

M(\st families indicated that helping children with homework was 
a high priority. To let families know how they could supi)ort what 
children were learning at school, staff developed homework let- 
ters. Translated into the native languages and sent home on a 
weekly basis, homework letters described the tliematic unit for the 
week (e.g., food, families, animals, clothing), identified two to three 
instmctional goals for that week, and provided suggestions for 
familv homework activities. Homc\\'()rk assignments sometimes 
asked familv members to share information about personal expe- 
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riences and ailtural values and traditions. Tlirougli these assign- 
ments, family members learned more about one another, and 
teachers learned more about individual family members' interests, 
experiences, and education, making it easier to involve them fur- 
ther in their children's education. 

School Visits 

Teachers encouraged parents to come to school and help then' 
children present pr()jects they had worked on together at home. 
Parents introduced themselves during "family week," helped their 
children cook traditional I'ood during "food week," talked about 
their occupations during "community places and people week," 
helped their children prepare bulletin board displays on the weekly 
topic, and accompanied their children to the libraiy to listen to 
stories and help them choose books. "It was nice to have parents 
in the c lassroom,'' recalled teacher Luz Bernaldez (personal com- 
mimication. March 1994). "It developed a good relationship be- 
tAveen the school and parents. Also, they cotild see development 
and improvement in their chikfs learning." 

For familv members with k)w levels of English and little formal 
education, it was essential to help presene self-respect by allowing 
them U) teach what they knew best. When sttidents were learning 
about dilferent occupations, for example, a parent who had been 



a farmer might come to school and talk about farming. F'amily 
members who didn't want to come to school, but still wanted to 
help their children leam, could work at home with suggestions 
from weekly homework letters. 

Parent Workshops 

Family members needed to participate in leaming activities before 
they felt comfortable assisting teachers in the classroom or helping 
w^ith homework. To provide families with a chance to experience 
typical school activities, such as shared reading with big books, 
and to see how games and songs were used to teach language, a 
team of teachers initiated parent workshops. 

On six evenings throughout the 18-week cycle, families received 
training in activities related to positive learning attitudes and lan- 
guage acquisition. Family members were encouraged to talk about 
their own experiences as learners, describe ways in which they had 
successfully taught childi'en at home, and ask questions they had 
about homework. Workshops were filled with spirited discussions 
on such topics as the benefits of praise and success in developing 
positive learning attitudes and the stages in learning to write. 
During the day, family members attended theii' own language 
classes, so it was easy for them to see pai'allels betu^een their own 
learning and that of their children. 

Home— School Journals 

llie idea for home-school journals giw out of statFs successful 
use of dialogue journals. Motivating reluctant writers to use their 
literacy skills for genuine communication, dialogue journals are 
written conversations between teacher and student (Peyton 8c Reed, 
1990). Written in notebooks, these journals also .sen^e as records of 
student progi'ess. At PREP, dialogue journals brought children 
and teachers closer together and helped teachers incorporate in- 
formation ab(uit the daily lives and interests of their students into 
their lessons. 
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Witli the pel-mission of students, several teachers began sending 
jounials lionie, asking family niembers to respond. These three- 
way conversations among teachers, students, and families pro- 
vided non-threatening ways of seeking ad\'ice and sharing infor- 
mation. Teachers gained insight into their students liome lives, 
and family members became better informed alxnit their cliildren's 
education. For some, home-school journals were a way to discxiss 
personal issues and feelings that they would not be willing to 
expi'ess othenvise. "Voiir compliments made me vei^ happy," wTote 
the older brother of a student in a journal entiy. **My father died 
in 1984. On behalf ol' my father, I tried to bring [my sister] cilong 
when 1 escaped from \^ieuiam and now bringing lier up usetiil is 
the way that I'll render thanks to my parents " 

Parent-Tcachcr dissociations (l^As) 

Developed later in PREP, VI As were initially proi)()sed by teach- 
ers to bring families of individual classes together. Each class had 
its own FfA, electing a president and vice president to organize 
the association, facilitate meetings, and act as a liaison between 
families and classroom teachers. FEAs provided a fonmi for con- 
cerned family members to air ftustrations and to come up with 
solutions to common problems. FEA meetings were a plaei^ where 
elders could reinforce traditional values and younger people could 
ask questions and develop leadership skills. 
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Because FrAs \vere organized by individual teachers, meetings 
varied in the ways they were conducted. In general, teachers found 
that when they facilitated meetings using English, parents paitici- 
pated less. Gradually, teachers learned to step back. They pro- 
vided classroom space for associations to meet, organized meet- 
ings until officers were elected, and explained w^hat kinds of help 
they needed for school events. After these initial meetings, parents 
often met on their own, communicating in their native language, 
bringing in teachers when tliey had questions or ideas to share. 
I'hrough Fl'As, parents developed leadership skills and their own 
suppoit network. "Parents who knew each other from FFA helped 
support each other,'' teacher Emily C^oinco recalled (personal com- 
munication, March 1994). "There were three families who weren't 
participating in home-school journal writing because the parents 
had not gone to school themsehes in Vietnam and there were no 
older brothers or sisters at home to help. Wliat happened was 
there were some highly literate parents in the neighborhood and 
in the FfA, and when they found out they sort of adopted these 
kids, tutoring them. That was one of the things 1 felt best about — 
that they began to help one another, it really didn't come troni 
me; it came from them." 

lluis, as teachers assumed less responsibility, families assumed 
more. Far from being passive, families came with distinct opinions 
about education, the role of teachers and schools in society, and 
the importance of education. They needed assistance in organiz- 
ing meetings, a place in which to meet, and child care while the 
meetings look place. Once these were provided, the associations 
usually sustained themselves and grew. 
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Changes in Established Strategies 

In addition to developing new strategies for family involvement, 
teachers began changing older, established ways of family involve- 
ment. Questionnaires designed to provide information about 
children's educational backgrounds and home life became more 
open-ended, fewer meetings were stmctured by teachers, and fami- 
lies organized themselves to mobilize volunteers to assist teachers 
in the classrcx)m or with special events. Teachers spent less time 
talking and more time listening and obsemng. As teachers began 
to see families as rich souices of knowledge, they became more 
aware of families' educational interests and concerns and of family 
support networks and learning that were already in place in 
the home. 

Parent -teacher orientation sessions evolved from school-wide for- 
mal meetings to more relaxed gatherings liosted by teachers in 
their classrooms. Families could see the inside of the classroom, 
begin to establish a rapport with the teacher, and meet other 
families. Many teachers postponed orientations from the first week 
to a later date and inx'ited children to come whh their families so 
that students could demonstrate classroom routines, sing songs, 
read books, and sho\v parents their early work. 1 eachers felt that 
hax'ing children take part in tlie orientation \vas important. "Even 
if it was crcnvded, I \\'anted the children there. I wanted them to 
hear what 1 was telling their parents, so that tlie\' would know my 
expectations," teacher Rhodalyne (iallo noted (personal commu- 
nication, March 1994). Personal contact with llie entire family 
from the beginning underscored the value of families work- 
ing together. 

During home visits, teachers brought folders of student work and 
asked children to tell their families about what they had accom- 
plished. Teachers asked families to help set goals for their child, 
to state their strengths and areas for concern, to help with their 
home^vork, and to give teachers feedback on classroom instmc- 
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tion. In their own homes, families were often willing to talk more 
openly with teachers. 

Parent-teacher conferences also shifted toward a nvo-way flow of^ 
information rather than a teacher re\ iewinga lengthy report. Some 
teachers compiled short lists of questions that they sent home in 
English and the native language before each conference. In this 
way, families had time to think through responses and practice 
them in their new language. They had more self-confidence be- 
cause they knew what would be dismissed t»nd they could prepare 
ahead of time. 

What Have Learned 

Our experience with family involvement has taught us man\' les- 
sons. Perhaps the most important of these is that, contraiy to 
conventional wisdom, Southeast Asian refugee families do want to 
participate in their children's education. 'Hie type of participation 
U.S. schools hope for, however, will not happen by itself; it re- 
quires special effort on the pait of educators. Here are some 
things that educators can do to promote family involvement: 

1. Kxtend routine channels of communication. The school should 
take the initiative to contact families and develop personal rela- 
tionships with refugee and immigi'ant families. To help stafFbetter 
understand inmiigi^ant families' special concerns, schools can en- 
courage families to form their own parent advisoiy boai'ds. Home- 
school journals, homewoi k letters, and home \'isits, done with the 
aid of translators if necessaiy, offer opportiMiities for families to 
express concerns and ask questions in a more relaxed atmosphere. 

Kducators need to understand that for many families, involvemenl 
in their children's education is a new concept that needs to be 
discussed, rather than mandated by institutions; other immigrant 
families can sen'e as models. Building tnist and personal relation- 
shij)s requires an invesunent of time, but it is essential. 
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2. Explicitly explain classroom goals. In general, U.S. classrooms 
reflect methods of instinct ion that differ radically from those most 
Asian inimigi'anls and refugees have experienced. In the typical 
Asian classroom, large numbers of students sit quiedy in rows, 
responding only when directly addressed. Encountering the noisy 
activity of a U.S. classroom for the first time, many Asian parents 
wonder how children are able to leani. llierefore, teachers need 
to discuss different models of instiuction and the expectations and 
roles of parents and teachers that these different models assume. 
Family members need to experience the kinds of instruction that 
they are asked to replicate. Older brothers and sisters should be 
actively recmited since they often seive as tutors and benefit equally 
from teaching (Caplan, Choy, & W^itmore, 1992; Rumbaut & 
Ima, 1987). 

Home \'isits, homework letters, and videotaped examples of school 
acti\'ities or teaching methods can also reinlbrce infonnation about 
sch(K)l routines and iiistniction, lliese give access to vital informa- 
tion for those who caimot attend meetings at school. In the United 
States, many immigi ant families own video cassette players; if teach- 
ers videotape workshops or classroom routines, children can pro- 
vide a naiTative at home. 
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3, Make the school environment newcomer-friendly. Educational 
inslitutions should be approachable and non-threatening. Institu- 
tions need to support altera -live ways of working with families 
rather than assume that eveiyone deseires the same ueatment or 
that families should learn to adapt to the norms of the dominant 
culture. With Asian ininiigiants, for example, communication may 
need to be negotiated through a neutral third part)', especially 
when conhonting problems. 

Schools should look at their inslitutions through the eyes of the 
newcomer: Are translators available to explain expectations and 
school routines to new i'amilies? Are ne\v families paired with 
established families so that school communicatiotis, holidays, and 
extraainicular activities are explained? Do families see a familiar 
face at school events? Are forms translated? Wien people walk 
into a school building or classroom, is work in the student's native 
language visible? Are there people in die school w^ho are familiar 
enough with the families' culture to help avert situations that may 
be embamissing, contiising, or insulting? An approachable, \vel- 
coniing school environment is the product of awareness, foie- 
thought, and effort. 

The school progi^am should adapt to meet the needs of families, 
rather than expect families to adajK to existing stnictures. hi pub- 
lic schools, this may mean separate FI A meetings or break-out 
discussion groups to allow for communication in native languages. 
Bilingual inteipreters and translations of importani documents 
should be pres ided. If fhiances alknv, child care and transporta- 
tion need to be provided so that eveiyone can pailicipate. Per- 
sonal invitations by teachers, community liaisons, or family volun- 
teeis also heli) assure adults that their pi*esence at meetings is 
valued. Mothers, fathers, aunts, uncles, grandparents, brothers and 
sisters, and close family friends must be involved, since all are 
ir^portant teachers. Parent-teacher conferences may need to occiu- 
at home or on weekends when family members are a\'ailable. 
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4. Make the process collaborative, with family members treated as 
lijll partners. Paiticipation is rarely a problem when parents are 
encouraged to assume positions of responsibility — ^when they help 
plan, design, and assess activities, take leadership roles, and advo- 
cate for their children. Problems arise when time is not taken on a 
regtilar basis to check tliat educational progi ams are keeping pace 
with the needs and demands of the people they sen'e. Edticators 
may need to gix e up their leadership roles and allow family mem- 
bers to set agendas and conduct meetings. Families need safe 
environments to ask questi(jns, vent ihistrations, discuss issues of 
importance to them, and learn ways of negotiating unfamil- 
iar systems. 

With a collaborative niodeK the educator becomes a facilitator who 
helps family members leani wa\'s of interacting with school staff 
that are culturally appropriate for tliem and yet effective within 
the mainstream school culture, feachers can act as liaisons be- 
tween families and school, informing institutions of serial and 
personal issues raised by students or their families. 

;"). Work within the connnunity, involving mutual assistance asso- 
ciations and established social senice organizations. In a 1994 
suney of innnigrants, refugees, social seiA'ice providers, lawyers, 
and policy makers condticted by the National (Coalition of Advo- 
cates for Students, i es[)()ndents cited the need for school-comniu- 
nit)' partnerships. According to Vivian Wai-Fun Lee (1994), *'In- 
creasingly, more schools realize that they alone cannot seiA'c im- 
migrant families elfectively and that they need more bilingual and 
bictiltural senices. Schools are still not gi'anting access U) immi- 
grant connnunity-based organizations who want to provide ser- 
vices to immigi^ant schools at school sites. Many teachers are not 
aware of both ])re~entiy and post-entiy trauma (i.e., poverty, preju- 
dice, discrimination) experienced by ininiigrant families, which 
can be a hiiuh^ance lo their children's learning." 
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Conclusion 

In its last years of operation, PRFLP undenvent a fundanienlal shift 
in the way its staff approached family involvement. Viewing fami- 
lies as resources, as "funds of knowledge" (Gonzalez et al, 1993), 
PREFs shift in approach helped family members learn new skills, 
strengthened intergenerational ties, improved home-school com- 
munication, and helped participants achieve a sense of personal 
power and satisfaction. 

As an institution, PRKP undenvent suiictural changes to keep 
pace \vith educators' interests. Budgets were redesigned, and new 
activities were supported. If only one teaclier on a team wanted to 
experiment with a new approach, that teacher was given logistical 
support, time, and encotiragement. ITiroughout the process, it 
was important that change was not mandated by program admin- 
istrators, btit rather came from teachers and families. 

Dtning PREP giaduation ceremonies, parents, standing with their 
children, received recognition for their accomplishments as edu- 
cators in their own right. .'\t his children's gradtiation ceremony, a 
sof t-spoken father of four and president of the FI A spoke enthu- 
siastically of his experience as a PREP par;^nt. "I find if I ask 
questions about my children's education, I can help them more," 
he said. "I want to know what they are learning. Having this 
()|)portunit)' here to be FFA president has really helped to inform 
nie and give me confidence. Wlien I go to America I will do the 
same — that is, get involved in my childr^in's education/' 
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From the Classroom to the Community: 

A Fifteen-Year Experiment 
in Refugee Edueation 

Donald A. Ranard and Mai^o Pfleger^ Editors 

The war in Southeast Asia and the political upheavals in its 
aftermath led to an enormous outflow of refugees from Laos, 
Vietnam, and Cambodia from 1975 to the 1990s. This book 
describes the unique educational program established in 1980 
for U.S. -bound refugees in Southeast Asia. It analyzes the 
forces that led to the launching of the program and discusses 
some of its most innovative practices. Written by the program 
planners and educators^ the book focuses on the following: 

• providing instruction in native language literacy; 

• enhancing parents* involvement in their children's 
education; and 

• integrating educational and social services for young adults. 

Social workers, teachers, and administrators working with 
refugees will find valuable insights and practical examples in 
the fields of language and cross-cultural education. For 
researchers, specialists, students, and the general reader, there 
is also information of interest regarding America's initial 
response to the refugee crisis and U.S. refugee policy. 
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